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(iv AIVIL ENGINEERING G.— Prof. VIGNOLES 
will commence, on MONDAY, May his Course of 
Lectures on the PRE LIMINARY OPERATIONS for 
ieee gi PRACTICAL, ENGINEERING 
Lectures on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 7 to 8 
Fee, to Matriculated Students, and to Students of the 
rm attending Let wee of Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
m Bobi LONG, A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
CHA . ATK KINSON, haps mag & 4 the Council. 
University Coilese. con lth May 
OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. —The 
R ANNUAL MEETING, for the ELECTION of OFFICERS, 
be held on MONDA . the 22nd instant, 
. The Chair will if taken at One o’cl 
aga 
ay | 





at 3, WATERLOO- 
ask procesty 
CKSON, 
cretary. 


CLERGYMAN, for many years accustomed to 
prepare afew PRIVATE PUPILS for their several sta- 
fions in life, wishes to add another to the three «* four now with 
him.—Aoy letter addressed to the Rev. D. D., the care of 
Mr. West, No. 1, St. James’s-street, London, will “reach him in 


the country. 
[oxPon LIBRARY, 49, PALL MALL.— 








Patron, HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS, PRINCE ALBERT.— 
The ANNUAL GENERAL meet NG of the Subscribers will 
he held at the Library on SATURDAY, the 27th inst., at Three 
=. the Right Hon. the Earl wr Ghdenton, President, in the 


othe ;READING ROOM will be opened to the Subscribers on 
Monday next, the 15th instant. 
stger e of the. See. 
J. G. COCHRANE, 8 


May 11, 1843. 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND.— 
Ry i Potregase of the 6 QUE EN 
Establish Incorpora Nivé pret rter, Au 
TY FOURT ty TaN vee sti PDINNE will take 
J in Freemasons’ Hall, on RDAY, the 20th of May, 
Right Hon. Lord JOHN RUSSELL. M.P., in the Chair. 


f Li A ~ Ly. 8, .E a. 
. Witeen Hudson, Esq. 
George Hughes, Esq. 


™m, 
fyceer i. Jobsene ine Ea MP. 
Charl es .. F. Lambert 
ar anc e, Esq. 
Robert Scott Lander, “ 
William James Linton, Esq. 


and Lib 








it 2, 1827. 





The M 
The Lord Viscount Palmerston, 
6.C.B. 


Sid. J. Guest, Bart, M.P. 
Be Denis le Marchant, Bart. 
re Brettingham, Esq. 
Hmhan Cooper Bog a 
Gurres West Cope, Baa. 


1 Da 
Lanis P. bp Borde, Ro. Cla 
C, Wentworth Dilke, 
J Dorington. 


may be obtained of any of the Stewards ; or at 
ules 2 the Freemasons’ Toren. 
OHN MARTIN, Secretary. 





CUYP AND PAUL POTTER. 


A FINE Specimen of each of the above Masters 
is pes on view a T. N. BROWN'’S, 40, Ferrsr- 
LANE; wh ay be a printed Catalogue of a choice 
assortment Ti veloable AIeTICLES of VIRTU. 


HANGE OF AIR.—To the SICK, PARA- 
LYZED, or any other infirmity where change of scene or 
air, or where kina pe trentmont, goed nursing, and constant atten- 
tion would be beneficial very respectable family accus- 
somes to Invalids, and medically connected. and very pleasantly 
tuated about two miles from oan would be happy to RE- 
CLIVE into their -facaily an INM re Terms moderate. No 
ehbcotion | te a Child.—Address to iD , Rice’s, Post-oflice, Old 
m pto: 








O ADVERTISERS.-TuHeE Eastern CountTIES 
Heracpis the leading Hull Newspaper, as is proved by 

= oa Parliamentary Return of the number of News- 
issued to, and Advertisement Duty paid by, each 

of The Hall ieee. during the Year ending 31, 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 


125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, i9th,a MISCELLANEOUS 
COLLECTION of BOOKS 


M®: L. A. LEWIS will shortly SELL the 


remaining Stock of Walker's Games and 

copies, with the es and Cop Plates, Steel Plates, and yom, me 

he Steel Plates and yright of Walker's Ladies’ Exercises 

—The peor. or Daily Refreshment for Christians, 1000 copies, 

with the S tereotype Plates and Copyright Drawing Room 

Botany, 940 copies, and the Copyright—De Quincy on the Fine 
Arts, 180 copies ; &c. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will shortly SELL all the 

remaining Stock of Wachsmuth’s Antiquities of the 

Greeks, by Wool ch. 2 vols, 8ve. 700 copies, elegantly printed 

at Oxford—Menzel's History of German Literature, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Dr. Donne’ lately published—Doering’s Horace, 8vo. 200 copies— 
nn 











ewspa, Advertisement 
tam ps. 
Eastern Counties Herald......153,000 
| = | petnennnanns 93,000 
Hull Packet.......+ 


Hull Rockingham «-+++0.+++++ 25,000 6% 9 0 


19, Cul. 
ULL’S NEW cCrIRCULA 
For MAY, DESCRIBING ALL THE NEW PUBLIC 

TIONS, is now ready for the use of SUBSCRIBERS to BU ii’ S 
BRARY. It is libewise sent Gratis and Post Free to D- 
ray ILIES who may gio desire to know 
S SYSTEM and TERMS on w nee the “3, 

I rej plenty be supplied with wheiever NEW and STANDAR 
RES, M ZINES, ES, and Reviews, they may wish for peru- 
ral Re are mo in any quantity to all parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Irelan ply to Mr. Bull, English and Foreign 
Public Library, 19, "Holles-street, London. 


TO READING and BOOK SOCIETIES, CLERGYMEN and 
FAMILIES throughout LAND, SCOTLAND, 


mall the NEW PUBLICATIONS and 
KS for vaeece’ ia purchase, 








New Plan for obtaini: 
STA ANDARD wo in 
Ww READY, Gratis and 
INTS for the FORMATION of READING 


SOCIETIES. 
The plan advocated in this little pughiot wilt effect two im- 
Pera objects—that of adding to the supp y of the current 
terature the choice of all ‘the ed valuable Works in she 
arious languages; and that of e: oa, e choice of N 
s to the act! t aoe 


ihefperysal ol reggers. %, by a tmall annual wt 
‘Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conte atthe, 
MADDEN & CO.S CATALOGUE of 

£ ORIENTAL BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS for 1843, is 


ready. 
This Catalogue genteins nearly all the Works in Oriental 








XHIBITION of SPECIMENS of 
NATURAL HISTORY, CURIOSITIES, and WORKS of 
es Coad ants to be held at the ATHEN ZUM, in DERBY, 
of 1843, for the Improvement of the TOWN 

AND COUNT TY MUSEUM. 


His Grace the Duke of Devonshire Potren of the Museum). 

a Hon. the Marquis of , The Hon. G. H. Cavendish,M.P. 
Ww. Evens, Esq. M.P. 

Edward Miller Mundy, “Esq. 


M.P. 
Charles Robert Colvile, Esq. 
The ion. J. G. B. Ponsonby, 
Edward Strutt, 


Esq. M.P. 
The Venerable W. A. Sn 
Archdeacon of Derb 


Tel Hight Hon. Earl Howe, 
Dorling —- the Karl of 


le. 
The ight, Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. M.P. 


William ay Esq. High-| Edward 8. Chandos. Pele, Esq. 
Sheriff of the County. William Palmer Morewood, 
. op ey Wart, (Presi- God M 11, Esq 
ntofthe Museu fre: omnes ° 

Sir Henry 8. Wilmot. Bart. oy c. : 
Sir Henry Fitzherbert, Bart. 
The Committee will be glad to receive such articles as the 
dllowing, for the purpose of Exhibition, viz. : — Paintings ; 
culpture ; Statues, Busts, Castings in Brass, Iron, Bronze, an 
eek Carvings in Wood, Bone, Ivory ; Groups, Vases, ang 


Alabaster, &c.; Medallions, Cameos, pe a 
jems,Coins, Medals, &c. ; Porcelain, Coloured Glass (es: y 
ohemian) ; Papier MAché; Electro-Metallic Works: and other 
Oroamential Manufactures, British or Foreign; Antiquities ; 
rosities; Arms, Armour; Objects of high Historical Interest ; 
lelFecting Masical Instruments, Timepieces, and other auto- 
Matic machines, small and neat Models of Buildings, Bridges, 
Ships, and other Mechanical Structures, Steam Engines, Car- 
ages; Optical and Matbematical, and other Philosophical In- 
struments and Apparatus; Choice Specimens in every depart- 
ment of Natura History; and other objects suitable for the 








Great care will be taken of all articles that may be sent, and 
wecial precautions taken to prevent injury to such as are of 
deuliar value. All expenses of carriage and removal will be 

—The Committee are willing to receive the offer, from 
Artists | wf of very good Paintings, and other Works of 
Att, for sale, and from anufacturers, of articles of an orna- 
Rental character, as specimens; but they must not be removed 

e the close of the Exhibition; and in these cases the ex- 
Lt carriage and removal must be paid by the contributors. 
A ticles may be sent, and letters addressed, to ‘I’ AIN- 
RIGGR, Esq., Atheneum, Derby —To allow time for arrange- 
wae the Committee are desirous of receiving the articles 
by h may be entrusted to their care, as soou as possible; but 
} ead the trouble of sending such as they may not be able to 
p= ee for, it is desirable that a list of intended contribu- 
Ni wuld be sent previously to the articles themselves. 
acne’ Exhibition is iptgnsied to OPEN on the Ist of JUNE, 
aa death area bere of the Meeting of the Royal Agricul- 

, to be held in Derby in July, 





e present day. Gratis to written or 
8, Leadenhall-street. 


ART IIL. for 1843 of Jouw Russevyt Smiru's 
CATALOGUE of CHOECE, USEFUL, and VALUABLE 
BOOKS, embracing the Fine Arts, Topography, Heraldry, Nu- 
mismatics. Failology. Natural History, Voyages and Travels, 
and Miscellaneous iterature, at very moderate prices, Gratis 
and Postage-free oi 


THE NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 
obtained A principally from Oral Tradition. Collected and 
Edited by J ALLIWELL, Esq. Second Edition, en- 
1 opt pre. c 


arg Joth, 6s. 
R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 


FFICE. for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, where all business releting to the Securing and Dis- 
peeing of BRITISH and Ay GN PA’ TENTS, | Preparation 
idcations, I y an 
Soonouliall ce ected. 
Also REGIST RA ‘TTLONS under the New Consolidated Copy- 
rightof De signs Act, 5 & 6 Vict. cap. 100. 

A Prospectus, contdining much useful information, ma 
obtained, and references to an Alphabetical List of Patents and 
Rexistrations made, on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, 4, 
Lincoln’ . Inn-fields. 


a application. 

















Sales bp Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE 5 S32; tt 7 Rooms, 22, Fleet- 


y 17, 
VALUABLE “CONSIGNMENT of CLAS- 
SICAL, HISTORICAL, ETYMOLOGICAL, DRAMA. 
TICAL, BOTANICAL, PHYSICAL, N MEDICAL, CHEMIC AL, 
and MISCELLANEOUS ; oor, in the Latin, French, English, 
and German Languages 


On FRIDAY, May 19, and following day, 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION oe ILLUS- 
TRATED WORKS and CHOICE ENGBAVENGS, including 
Macklin’s Bible, 7 vols. russia—Gould’s Birds and Toucans, 
vols. halt- mor. rong s ae, Fo ane .—Liddell’s Studies, 


vellum e Continent—Oriental Annu- 
“ la 





re pape 

[NG <i consist of Knox Preaching, proof—Interior 
of oman Lighthouse, proof before letters—The Preseuta- 
tion in the Temple, proofs before letters—The Dispatch, by 
Burnet, proof before letters—The Unicorn Print, proof before 
letters— =e A . sam pa India proofs—West's Christ Heal- 
ing the Sick, India proof; &c.—Also, a variety of Portraits of 
eminent and celebrated ioecaseme ; and a number of Dr 
by distinguished English and Foreign Artists; &c. &c 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


‘awings 





e's Devotions, 1400 open elegantly printed at Oxford 
from he hee 
printed at Oxford ; 


. L. A. LEWIS will shortly SELL a 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of MODERN BOOKS. 


." i A. LEWIS will shortly SELL a 


ment of BENEDICTINE FATHERS, and rare 
T HeOLOGl AL WORKS, from the CONTINENT. 


NOW ON VIEW—SELECT MINERALS. 
Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS to ennoupee they will SELL 
by at suction, at their Great Koom, 38, King-street, Covent- 
gerde on MONDAY NEXT, 15th May, and two following 
ays, at in o'clock, AN INTERESTING 

Coon HEOLAND, of MINERALS, the 
H. HEULAND. tie including the Rpost ab of Mala- 

chite in iso m pny rare and val ~o— 
abogan, 


and the rateat 8 M 
cs be viewed, Salk Gelalegues (price 1s.) 


oom. 


Dr. Donne, 1350 copies, elegantly 











‘diver of 





at the 





ORGANIC REMAINS, 


Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS have t! 
will SELL by a 
Covent-¢ 


ION, at their —— ta, King-streed, 
reat t, 
MURSDAY. 25th May, at it'orclacke 
A COLLECTION OF THE REMAINS OF 
HE MODDED ANIMALS of North 
imported from the United States by Mr. A. Kock 
Coneleting of Skulls, Jaws, Teeth, Tusks, and 
rt of the Trunk and Extremities, "greatly sur- 
9 and magnificence of the specimens 
1 form Cabinets of these most interesting relics, 
tion has constituted almost the ex ve occupa- 
tion of its ent and zealous proprietor for several yea: 
ay SA ins of the . the Missouri, an 
other parts of ew Continent.—The ilection is now on 
view at the n Hall, Piccadilly; and Catalogues of the 
Sale are now '. 


THE FINE ARTS—TO Rye cly i" PICTURE-DEALERS, 
Entirely unreserved Sale of Two Hundred valuable Paintings 
—Classical ure—a Select Library—Choice Engravings, 
$e os oe property of a Gentleman who is leaving 


Mr. FLETCHER has received i perometors instructions to SELL 
yy the htest restriction, at the New 

Ducieclace, Manchester, on TUESDAY, 

RSDAY, and FRIDAY, May 30 and si, 








as pNES land mi 


MAGNIFICENT and very extensive Collec- 
tion PJ PAINTINGS, which presents many highl 
peopenstete for altar-pieces and large galleries. It is also ric 
ndecapes, Interiors, Waterfalls, Cattle Pieces, Ri 
feowes, Views in Ancient and Modern Capitals, Battle Pieces, 
Portraits, and intesesting Historical Subjects. Among them 
are undisputed Originals, by the following Old Masters :— 
Rembrandt Dietrick 
Cc orregeto Romano, Giulio 
Rube Poussin, Gaspar 
Ci atracel, Annibale anini 
Vandyck, Sir Anthony Brill, Paul 
Caravaggio Rosa, Salvator 
Stenwyc Kobel, Ferdinand 


i Scorza, Sinihaldo 
Berghem, Nicholas Jourseois, Sir Fra 
3aroccio, Federig enthorst oamed: Gherado 
Micris, Francis della Notte) 
¥ Richter 
Mommers, Henry 
rauwer — 
Gessner, Solomon 





Guercino 


The Eneravinas are by eminent artists, and the subjects 
| a mae selected from the best paintings in the Gallery of 
dre; 

Several valuable and scarce Lirgerary Works in the English, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish languages. 

he Scutpruae is of the purest, finely-polished Carrara 

marble, and the figures were executed expressly = the present 
proprietor, after subjects selected from the works of th 
master minds, Canova, Therealsorn. Bertolini, and came 
R.A., and cannot fail to call forth the admiration of the en- 
lightened and refined observer. These sublime productions 
merit the highest terms of panegyric ; there is evinced in them 
a thorough knowledge of composition, faultless form, anatomy, 
expression, grere, and perfect beauty; they are full of sedate 
grandeur, and abound with all the purity and simplicity of the 
ancient Greeks. 


Ry will commence at Eleven o'clock in the morning of 
eac a 

The entire may be viewed on Friday, Saturday, and Monday, 
May 26th, 27th, one 29th, and Catalogues may be obtained on 
application to Mr. D . MacFarlan, No. 16, St. Mary Axe, Landon; 
= Lng! Fletcher, Auctioneer, King-street, and Exchanges 
street, 
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MMERCIAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 

ane LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheapside, London. 
ery description of Life Assurance entertained, premiums 
payable quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly; loans advanced from 
251. t . for three or more years, on approved personal or 
other ant a on the borrower assuring his or her life for a 
moderate amount. 
Endowments for children to receive a stated sum of money on 
arriving at 14 or 21; in case of death the whole of the mone 
returned to the pevents- Annuities, {mmediste or deferre: 

Prespectnacs and every information to be had of 

FRED. LAW RANG E, Resident Sec. 112, Cheapside. 


MPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXLIIL, 
will be published on SATURDAY, May 20th. 


Contents: 





I. Libraries and Catalogues. 
1. Evangelical Novels. 
I. Theodore 
7 Memoirs of Francis Horner, M.P. 
De Vere’s Poems. 
. Drummond's Iliustrious Families. 
. Sir Charles Bell. 
. Rubrics and Ritual of the Cheech of England. 
. Memorandum on 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE ARTIZAN: a MONTHLY JOURNAL 
of the OPERATIVE ARTS. Price ls. No. IV., just pub- 
lished, contains:—1. The Philosophy of Architecture—2. Parti- 
culars of Railway Waggons—3. Maudslay and Field's Marine 
Racine Boilers—4. Causes and Remedy of the Present Distress 
-—5. The Management of Highways—6. Our Club. No. 1V.—7. 
Campaignac on Steam eavaen ion—8. The Aérial Project's Re- 
quiem—9. Reform of our Metrical and Monetary Standards— 
10. Pugin’s Christian Architecture—1. Railway Accidents—12. 
+t Stock Companies—13. Anatomy of the Steam Engine. 
—l4. Physiolozy of the steam a No. 1V.—15. Ana- 
fysle of Books—16. Marvels of the D 
“ Displays tec nates? Daoweeds se, arses ability, and searching 
investigation.” —S 
Simpkin, Marsivall & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


BIBLIOTHECA SUSSEXIANA, 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


No. 53, contains a valuable History of the Library of his 
late R.H. the Duke of Sussex, illustrate: by the following En- 
gravings :— 

11. Perspective View of the 
Great Theslagicall. Library. 

12, Specimen of the Character 
a Hebrew and Chaldee 
Pentateuch of the 13th cen- 


2 


<<: 





FEES 








14. Fac-simile of a Greek New 
Testament of the 13th cen- 





tury. 
15. Fac-simile of a Latin Psalter 
of the 10th eguter 
Fac-simile of ook of 
Offices of the sth century. 





13. Fae. Zimile of anIlluminated 
rrontispiece. 

17. Fac-simile of = Mazarini Bible—the first printed edition 

the Holy Scriptures. 

The descriptive matter to the Library has been kindly fur- 
nished by Mr. PetTicrew. 

In addition to the foregoing interesting Engravings, twenty 
others will appear, and will form sogeties the most gorgeous 
combination of attractions ever attem 

*.* The mage tay 2 genes Sd is published every 
Saturday Morning, price 6¢ mped. to go Free of Postage. 

The aot Volume of this ae Family Journal, containin 
ONE THOUSAND and FIFTY ENGRAVINGS, elegantly boun 
in cloth and gold, and gilt edges, is ready, price One Guinea. 

Office, 198, Strand. 








This ore , ise ne in 3 vols. royal 8vo. price 5 
TREATISE on the CRIMINAL LAW of 
ban comprehending all Crimes and Misde- 
meanours punishable by Tn ndictment, and Offences cognizable 
summarily by Magistrates, with the mode of proceeding upon 


each, 
By yosere GABBETT, Esq., Barrister-at- Law, 
r of ‘ The Digest of the Statute Law.” 

The Author’ 7 “object has been to embrace the whole science 
and practice of the criminal law; and it is confidently expected 
that the volumes will be found to contain much matter which 
will not only be found useful to magistrates, and others con- 
nected with the administration of justice in lreland, but also to 
the bar, and the various members of the profession of the law; 
and from the author's experience as a magistrate, it is hoped 
that this work will be found to embrace every matter which 
would be most useful to justices of the peace, whether called 
upon to administer justice in their chambers, or at petty or 
Gesoret sessions. 

Dublin: printed for John Cumming ; and Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. London. 


RECREATION-HAND-BOOK GUIDES 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 
[See more explanatory Advertisement in last Atheneum.) 
AND-BOOK for HAMPTON COURT 
‘ALACE; or, Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings, Gardens and Grounds of Hampton Court: with nau- 
merous Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, Maps 
and Plans from Official Sources, and bound ina Cover designed 
by Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 5s. and 2s. 6d. 
™ Decidedly the best Popular Guide to the Fistnseogne Beau- 
ties of Hampton Court.”’— Spectator. 
Hand- Books for the National Gallery. 
éd., 3d., and Id. 


Also, nearly ready, an Illustrated Edition, with 
Reminiscences of the most celebrated Pictures, drawn expressly 
from the Originals by Messrs. John, James, and Wm. Linnell. 

Hand-Book for Free Picture Galleries ; being a 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the Dulwich 
Gallery, the Soane Museum, the Society of Arts, and the British 
Museum. Price 1s. 6d, Each Gallery published separately at 
proportionate prices. 

Hand-Books for Westminster Abbey : a Guide to 
the Architecture, Sculptures, Tombs and Decorations, with 56 

mbellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, 4 Etchings, a 
Specimen of Encaustic Tiles in the C hapter House. and an Illu- 
mination. Price 7s. Another Edition, without Tiles and Illu- 
mination, 3s. 

Abridged Edition, with 4 Etchings, price 1s. 

. with Plan of the Abbey, 6d. 

A Glance at the Temple Church, with Eight Il- 
lustrations and Ornamental Borders printed i in three Colours. 
Price 1s. Second Edition. 

Hand-Book for Holidays; or, Guide to the London 
Sights, price 6d., wili be pub! ished during the present Season. 

Days’ Excursions out of London. 





Price 








A Hand-Book for Canterbury. 


E| In| I vol. 12mo. bound. ( (pp. 414), price és. 


HE ORATOR;; or, Student's Assistant in Elo- 
cution ; consisting of a series of Elementary Rules for 
acquiring a Knowledge of the Art of Reeding and Speaking, 
illustrated by a copious selection of Pieces in se and Verse, 
embracing Forensic yy (ancient and modern), and two 
Debates for Sr tudent in Argumentative Pronun- | PY 

ciation. By WILL iAM ROBERTS, Professor of Elocution, and 

Member of the Dublin Academic Association. 
Published by John Cumming, Dublin. 


PYPER’S GRADUS, 


Now ready, demy 12mo. price 7s. cloth lettered, 
RADUS AD PARNASSUM, sive N 


Synon morum, Eokthetorum, Versuum, ac Phrasion 


pyre} 


aurus. Nova, curante Cott 


PER, A.M. in Schola Regia ‘Bainenst Mazistro 


London: 


Whittaker & Co. 
Dublin: J. Cumming. 


Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd, 








Just published, 12mo. 3s. 6d. c 
ULES in PLANE and SPHERICAL TRI- 
GONOMETRY ; with numerous Examples and Problems. 
By H. W. JEANS, F.R.A.S., 

Royal Naval College, Portsmouth ; 

Formerly Mathematical Master in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. Also, 

Solutions of the Astronomical and other Problems 


press. 


w ready, price l5s. “ie 


Now 
THNOGRAPHICAL MAPS.—Six Ethy 


phical Maps, large folio, coloured, with a sheet Of letter. 


By Dr. J. C. PRICHARD, F.R.S. 
In eptyation of This Works, ‘ The Natural Histo 


esearches into the Physical History of M of Man,’ and 


*,* After the Ist of June, the price will be rais 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, 


ankind. 
ed to 1, Le, 





in the above volume; Gesigned. as an Introduction to Nautical 
Astronomy. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ¢ 
ondon: Longman, iow. Green, & Longmans. 


Now ready, square 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
ULTON and KNIGHT’S PRONOUNCING 
and EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, greatly improved, the Pronunciation ascertained 
by a new and simple Notation. To which are prefixed, the 
Prine! iples of English Pronunciation, and the Elements of Read- 
ing; with copious Lists of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 


Names, &c. 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 











YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE THROat, 
This day is published, 2nd edition, enlarged, Price 5s. 


A™ TRE 


tions of 1 sof ¥ 
speech, hearing, respiration, deglutition, cough, nasal 1 obstre’ 
tion, and the imperfect developement of health an 


By JAMES YEARSLEY, M.R.C.S 
And Surgeon to the Sackville-street Ear Institution, &e, 
John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


yo outh. 


ATISE on the ENLARGED T 
BLOG ATEO UVULA, and other mo: 


T, in connexion with defects rbid cong. 





MR. AINSWORTH’S 


ALSO NOW 


READY, 


THE LOST SHIP, OR THE ATLANTIC STEAMER: 


A ROMANCE OF THE OCEAN. 


By the Author of ‘ Cavenpisn,’ ‘ Toe Fryinc Dutcuman,’ &c. 


Now READY, AT ALL THE LiBRaRIEs, 


“WINDSOR CASTLE,’ 


Complete in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


3 vols. 


Henry Cotzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





comprise— 
LIEUT, EYRE. 
LIEUT. MELVILLE. 
LIEUT. HAUGHTON. 
MRS, EYRE. 
SIR A, BURNES, 
SHAJ SOOJAH OUL 


SIR WILLIAM M‘NAGHTEN, 
MAHOMED AKBER KHAN, 
LADY SALE. 

MAJOR GRIFFITHS, 
CAPTAIN MACKENZIE. 
CAPTAIN CONOLLY. 
CAPTAIN ANDERSON, 


CAPTAIN BYGRAVE, CAPTAIN SKINNER. 


MULK,. 


MAJOR E,. POTTINGER. 


Now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, 
In a form adapted for binding up with LIEUT. V. EYRE’S NARRATIVE and LADY SALE’S JOURNAL, 


LIEUT. EYRE’S 
SKETCHES AND PORTRAITS 


Of his Fellow Prisoners, &c. 


With some valuable additions which the Publishers have received from other sources. 
Amongst the Portraits will be found many of which no other likenesses exist in the country. The list of Portraits 


CAPTAIN LAWRENCE, 
CAPTAIN BOYD. 
CAPTAIN JOHNSON, 
CAPTAIN AIREY. 
LIEUT. MEIN. 

LIEUT, WALLER, 
CAPTAIN TROUP. 
PRINCE FUTTY JUNG. 


All lithographed i ms ~ best style of the art, by LOWES DICKENSON, in all Thirty-two Plates, price 21s. ; coloured, 
2s. 6d. There have been afew Proofs taken of these beautiful Drawings. 


Dickenson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 
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Anne, or heard them talked of as fresh ; 


all this cannot have happened in one life ! 


or five centuries."—Horace Walpole to Sir H. Mann. 





George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 





Unpublished Letters of Horace Walpole. 


In the press, 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 


(EARL OF ORFORD) 


TO SIR HORACE MANN, 


H.B.M. RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF FLORENCE, 
Prom the Year 1760 to 1785. 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS. 


CONCLUDING SERIES. 


‘<I sometimes think I have lived two or three lives. My thirteen months at Florence was a pleasant 
them; seven months and a half at Paris, with four or five journeys thither since, was a middle age, quite Anal 
twenty-five years in Parliament which had preceded—and an age since; besides, as I was an infant when my 

became minister, I came into the world at five years old, knew half the remaining 
being the youngest and favourite child, I was carried to 
kissed the hand of George the First, and am now hearing the frolics of his great grandson (George Berwick) 
I have seen a mistress of James the Second (mother of the Duke of Be ’ 
the Duke of Marlborough’s burial, three or four wars, the whole career of victories, and death of Lord Chath: 
of America, the second conflagration of London by Lord George Gordon,—and yet Il am not as old as Methusa 


RicuarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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a - 
In 8 vols. post avo. price 6s. each, 
IsTORY of SCOTLAND. 
H By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq. 
gnd Edition. And lately, VOLUME VIII. of the First Edition. 


fro. 128. ill complete the work, which we venture to pre- 
ott then Tossa ees long remain, the Standard History 
Gecotland.”— Quarterly Review. 

of Seo villiam Tait, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 


Now complete in 22 Parts, 9/. 18s.—THE 

ORKS of JEREMY BENTHAM; 

with MEMOIRS of the AUTHOR, by JOHN BOWRING; 
EX to the Works and Memoirs, and an 

Y - Bentham, by JOHN HILL 

, te, on itors. 

ORTON RODUC TION may be bad separately. price 2s. 6d. 

William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


In the press, in a handsome volume, imperial 8vo. __ 
Illustrated by a large Map of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni, 
Lithoeraphed Views and Plans. and Engravings on Wood, 
RAVELS THROUGH the ALPS of SAVO 

and other Parts of the PENNINE CHAIN, with Observa- 
tions on the Phenomena of GLACIERS. 
By JAMES D. FORBES, F.R.S., Sec. R.S.E. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, 
And Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 


inburga. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


0 TEACHERS—JUST PUBLISHED, 
price 3s. 6d. bound, LE COMPLEMENT du ‘ Trésor de 
‘Ecolier Frangais,’ by F, De Porquet. Those who have been 
accustomed to use the ‘ Trésor’ will find this an invaluable ap- 
pendant to that work, and well calculated to expedite, and carry 
out more fully, the method of teaching languages which has 
proved so eminently successful in those popular works of the 

‘Author already long before the public. 
Il, Tavistock-street, Covent 
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SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
UTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 
and SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original plan, 
by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 
To which are now added numerous entertaining and instructive 
Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse, and Spelling Tables, lead- 
ing toa knowledge of Grammar and Derivation, 25th edition. 


ls, 6d. bound. 2 ¥ y 
Butter’s Gradual Primer. 17th edit. Price 6d, 


Butter’s Etymological Spelling-Book and Expo- 
sitor. 63rd edition. 1s. 6d. bound. 
ndon: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Long- 
man & Co.5 Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 


MARY HOWITT’S NEW WORKS FOR YOUTH, 
In one handsome pocket volume, price 2s. 6d. bound. 
0 SENSE LIKE COMMON SENSE: a 
Tale for Youag People. By MARY HOWITT.  Form- 
ing part of a Series of Tales for the People and their Children. 
London: printed for Thomas Z, 73, Cheapside; where may 
.printed uniform, ALICE FRANKLIN, a Tale ky MARY 
HOWITT. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 


REID'S ACTIVE POWERS, BY WRIGHT. 
Ina large volume, octavo, bound in cloth, price 12s. 
SSAYS on the ACTIVE POWERS of the 
HUMAN MIND; an Inquiry into the Human Mind on 
the Principles of Common Sense; and an Essay on Quantity. 
By THOMAS REID, D.D., F.R.S.E., and a Memoir of the 
Author by DUGALD STEWART. A new edition. with Notes, 
Sectional Heads, and a Synoptical Table of Contents, by Rev. 
G.N. WRIGHT, M.A. 

“There is a master merit in Reid's writings—an unrivalled 
charm that leads young minds to think and reason.” 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, where may 
be had, i ublished, Mr. Wricut's improved Edition of 
REID'S ESSAYS on the INTELLECTUAL POWERS of MAN. 
Octavo, price 12s. 

ENCYCLOP#DIA BRITANNICA, 
_ SEVENTH EDITION. 
__, , Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 

The Work is now completed in Twenty-one Volumes quarto, 
and may be had in every variety of binding. 

*.* The Publishers have observed that, in some instances 
the temporary Title-page partially issued, at the request of 
some of the Subscribers, while the work was in progress, has 
been bound up with it. instead of being cancelled and replaced 
by the Title-page as finally adjusted and distributed with the 

tor’s Preface, at the close of the publication. The former 
may be easily distinguished by a Latin Motto, copied from the 
earlier editions, but which the Editor did not continue in the 
final Title-page. The Publishers will on application supply Sets 
gine Title-page intended to be bound up with the completed 


ork. 
— & Charles Black, Edinburgh; and sold by all Book- 


This day is published, in Ato., with 6 Plates, price l5s., Vol. XIX. 


Part 2, of the 
TRANSACTIONS of the ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY. 














bs Contents: 
qcClENCE.—Rev. Dr. Robinson on the Constant of Refraction, 
ectermined by Observations with the Mural Circle of the Armagh 
‘servatory—Dr. Andrews on the Heat developed daring the 
ra s . Dr. Lloyd, Supplement 
oe Paper on the Mutual Action of Permanent Magnets, con- 
sidered chiefly in reference to their best relative Position in an 


Observatory—George J. K sq.. Supplementary Researches 
gate Direction and Mode of Propagation of the Electric Force, 
ih gn the Source of Electric Development—Sir William R: 
Me ton on npr yoy 8 Functions—Dr. Macartney on the 
inute Structure of the Brain of the Chimpanzee, and of the 
pe Idiot, compared with that of the perfect Brain of Man, 
t some Reflections on the Cerebral Functions—Sir William 
— amilton on Egeations of the Fifth Degree, and especially on 
ertain System of Expressions connected with those Equations, 
oar ofessor Badano has lately proposed—Sir David Brew- 
— the Compensations of Polarised Light, with the Descrip- 
De we Polarimeter for Measuring Degrees of Polarisation— 
# Tews on the Heat developed during the Formation of 
li npounds of Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine. 
-ITERATURE.—Rev. Dr. Hincks on the Egyptian 
F Tablet—Rev. Dr. Hincks on the True Date of the Ro- 
tone, and on the Inferences deducible from it—Rev. James 
dime a r. Stewart's Explenstion of certain Pro- 
et the Human wamatas— Xev. Dr. Kennedy Baillie, 
the — of Researches amongst the Inscribed Monuments of 
ANT TO; Roman era, in certain ancient Sites of Asia Minor. 
NTIQUITIES.—Dr. Smith on the Irish Coins of Henry the 


Seventh_G . . 
ancient TE eg Downes, Esq., on the Norse Geography of 


sold by Hodges & Smith, Dublin; and by T. & W. Boone, 
their — whom members residing in London may procure 





Black’s Giuide-Wooks 
Anp TRAVELLING MAPS ror TOURISTS’ 


Published this day, price 4s. 6¢. 
Beautifully coloured, in a neat portable case, 


BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 


TRAVELLING MAP OF 
SCOTLAND). 


Size 32 inches by 22}, carefully constructed from the best au- 
thorities, with all the Railroads and other Topographical Infor- 
mation required either by the Tourist or Traveller on Business. 

*,* From the care bestowed on the construction of the pre- 
sent Map, and the means which have been used to correct the 
original drawings, by reference to individuals conversant with 
the Topography of their respective localities, the Publishers 
are satistied that this will be found the most accurate and beau- 
tiful Map of Scotland extant. 





Uniform with the above, price 4s 


6d. 
BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 


TRAVELLING MAP 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Carefully constructed from the — of the Ordnance Survey, 
with all the Roads and Railroads accurately laid down. 

“ A beautifully executed Map of England and Wales, which 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing one of the most unique 
that has been brought out for a long time, and which, after 
careful observation and reference, we can also characterize as 
being among the most correct ever issued.”’— Mining Journal. 





The following smaller Maps, although so moderate in price 
are engraved with the same beauty and accuracy as those of 
larger size, the only difference being, that the larger Maps are 
necessarily more minute in their information. 

2s. 6d. 


Black’s Pocket Map of England. 
Black’s Pocket Map of Scotland. 2s. 6d. 
Black’s Pocket Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 


Tn a compactly printed volume, price 8s. 6d. 
Containing an accurate Travelling Map; Engraved Charts of 
Roads, Railroads, and Interesting Localities; Plans of Edin- 
burgh and Glaszow ; numerous Views of the Scenery on Wood 
and Steel; and a copious Itinerary, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
BLACK’S 


PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
OF SCOTLAND. 


“ A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-evanerd Guide-book. 
We have been furnished with an incidental pfoof of the re- 
markable accuracy of the Charts and Descriptions in the per- 
sonal testimony of a pedestrian, who has traversed a consider- 
able space, book in hand.”’— tator. 

“Of all the Tour-books and Guide-books addressed to home 
scenery, this is, in our estimation, the best.”"—Aflas. _ 

“The Second Edition of * Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scot- 
land’ seems, as nearly as possible, what a Guide-book ought to 
be—sensible, concise in its information, with that touch of 
poetry which is no less indispensable in such a haunted land 
than details of distances and historical facts, but which requires 
sound taste in its introduction.”’— Atheneum. 








In a neat pocket volume, price 5s., with a Map of the Lake Dis- 
trict by Sidney Hall; Charts of the Lakes, and Views of the 
Scenery on Wood and Steel; and an ample Itinerary of all 


the Routes, 
LACK’S 


B 
PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


“This Guide to the Lakes has been compiled upon the same 
elaborate plan, (as * The Picturesque ‘Tourist of Scotland,’) 
governed by the same resolution to spare ro cost or trouble to 
achieve a successful result. It needs no higher commendation. 
It is a Picturesque Guide in every sense—its descriptions are 
charmingly written—its intelligence is ample and minute—an 

"—Al 


its illustrations are admirable specimens of art.”"— 





In the press, and shortly will be published, 7 
Containing a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and Rail- 
ways distinctly laid down ; besides Sections of the more im- 
ortant districts on an enlarged scale, and engraved Charts of 
Roads, Railroads, and Interesting Localities, 


BLACK’S 


PICTURESQUE TOURIST 


AND ROAD-BOOK OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Besides a copious Itinerary, with the distances accurately in- 
dicated, the volume will contain descriptions of the picturesque 
and interesting scenery in the vicinity of the road, illustrated 
with numerous Views, engraved in the first style of the art by 
Miller, Forrest, and Chapman, after Drawings by Montague 
Stanley, T. M. Richardson, jun., and Sargent. 

It is intended that this publication shall at once serve as a 
guide to the man of business and a companion to the tourist; 
and although it is brought out at a great expense, the Pu 
lishers, trusting to an extensive sale rather than to a high price 
for their remuneration, propose to limit the price to 10s. 6d, 





Recently published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s., profusel 
7 Rustrated with Etchings and Woodents. ° 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE 


COASTS OF SCOTLAND 
AND THE ISLES. 


By JAMES WILSON, F-.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. 
Author of the Treatise on Anglingin ‘ The Rod and the Gun.’ 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh; 
Longman & Co. London; and sold by all Booksellers. 


| 





8, New Burlington-streét, May 13, 1843. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 


GEORGE SELWYN and HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIES ; with M i d Notes, by J. E 
JESSE, Esq., Authorof ‘ Memoirs of the Court of fates _— 
the Stuarts," and ‘ The Court of England under the Houses of 
Nassau and Hanover.’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 





THE FALSE HEIR. A Romance. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of * Darnley,’ ‘ De L’Orme,’ 


* Forest Days,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





THE HISTORY of the REVOLU- 
TIONS, INSURRECTIONS, and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. 
By W.C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., Trinity College, Dublin, Author 
of * Romantic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 





THE FRENCH GOVERNESS ; or, 


the Embroidered Handkerchief. A Romance. By J. FENI- 
ee 7 COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Prairie,” 


c. In post 8vo, 





TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN 
PRAIRIES, the ANAHUAC and ROCKY MOUNTAINS, and in 
the OREGON TERRITORY. By THOMAS J. FARNHAM. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 





THE EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. 
By CHARLES WHITEHEAD, Author of ‘Richard Savage,” 
*The Solitary,’ &c. In 3vols. post 8vo. 





COMPLETION OF THE POLAR VOYAGES. 
By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, per- 
formed in His Majesty's Ships DOROTHEA and TRENT, under 
the Command of Carr. uCHAN, R.N. By CAPT. BEECHEY, 
R.N., One of the Officers of the Expedition. In 8vo. with En- 
gravings. 


THE COURT of ENGLAND wnper 
the HOUSES of NASSAU and HANOVER. By J. HENEAGE 
JESSE, Esq., Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England during 
the Reign of the Stuarts.’ In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 








MUNSTER TALES. 


THE LAST of the OMAHONYS, 


and other HISTORICAL TALES of the ENGLISH SETTLERS 
in MUNSTER. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUS- 


TOMS, ARTS, &c. of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. ST. JOHN, 
Esq. In 3 vols, 8vo. 





RAGLAND CASTLE: a Tale of the 
GREAT REBELLION. By MRS. THOMSON, Author of 
. hey and Widowers,’ ‘Anne Boleyn,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
post Svo. 





THE HAND-BOOK of CHEMIS- 


TRY. By W. RALEIGH BAXTER, L.L.D., Lectuser on Ma- 


teria Medica and Pharmaceutic Chemistry. Price 2s. 6d. 





THE FORTUNES of HECTOR 
O'HALLORAN. By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq.. Author of “The 
Life of the Duke of Wellington,’ * Wild Sports of the West,” &c. 
ag me in 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations by Leech, price 
las. bou 


Also, just ready: 
THE RHONE, the DARRO, and the 


GUADALQUIVIR: a SUMMER RAMBLE in 1842. By bans. 


ROMER, Author of ‘Sturmer,’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Embel- 
lishments. 





EGYPT and the HOLY LAND in1842, 
with SKETCHES of GREECE andthe LEVANT. By W. DREW 
STENT, B.A., Wadham College, Oxford. 1n 2 vols. post 8vo. 





THE BUSY BODY. A Novel. In 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ricuarp Bent ey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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NEW WORKS PRINTED FOR 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, London; 
and W. CURRY, jun. & Co. Dublin. 


1. 
Dr. Wilde’s New Work. 

USTRIA: its Literary, Scientific, and Medical 
Institutions, With Notes on the Present State of 
Science, and a Guide to the Hospitals and Sanatory Esta- 
blishments of Vienna. By W. R.WILDE, M.R.LA. L.R.C.S.L 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial Society of Phy- 
sicians of Vienna, &c., Author of * Narrative of a Voyage 

to Madeira, Palestine,’ &c. Post 8vo. 9s. Gd. cloth. 

(On Thursday next, the 18th instant. 


2. 
The Rev. Hugh White’s New Work. 


HE GOSPEL PROMOTIVE of TRUE HAP- 
PINES. By the Rev. HUGH WHITE, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

* A great variety of subjects, all treated with the Chris- 
tian wisdom, decision, and sweetness that characterise the 
numerous works of this true man of God, render the pre- 
sent volume peculiarly attractive.”"—Christian Lady's Mag. 


3. 


MEMOIR of the late Rev. PETER ROE, A.M. 

Rector of Odogh, and Minister of St. Mary's, Kil- 
kenny. By the Rev. SAMUEL MADDEN, A.M., 
dary of Blackrath. &vo. 14s. cloth. 

** A work I would warmly recommend to all who desire 
to become more intimately acquainted with the heavenly 
character and devoted life of that eminent saint and servant 
of God.”"—Rev. Hugh White. 


Preben- 


4. 


OF THE APOSTACY PREDICTED BY 
ST. PAUL. By MORTIMER O'’SULLIVAN, D.D., 
Bvo. lds. cloth. 

** This isa most able production, raising, as was well ob- 
served by the Dean of Ardagh, the character of the author 
us high for scholarship as it before stood for eloquence.”— 

Achill Herald. 
5. 


EMOIR of the late ALBERT BLEST, for 
many years Agent aud Secretary for Ireland of the 
London Hibernian Society. By the Rev. MAIBEN C. 
MOTHERWELL, A.B., Curate of Tamlaght-O'Crilly, Diocese 
of Derry. Small 8yo. with Portrait, 5s. 
**This memoir is most interesting, and comes out at a 
most interesting crisis.”—Stalesman. 


6. 


BLOODLETTING, as a Remedy for the Diseases 

incidental to the HORSE and other ANIMALS; the 
peculiar cases in which it is indicated ; the extent to which 
it should be carried ; the injurious effects of its injudicious 
application; and the peculiar derangements which loss of 
blood is capable of producing in the animal economy. Also, 
a description of the different characters of the Horse’s 
pulse in health and disease. Forming a Treatise for which 
the Medical Association of the Royal Veterinary College, 
London, lately awarded their First Prize Medal to HUGH 
FERGUSON, Lecturer on the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Diseases of Animals, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


7. 
NE PRESENT DISTEMPER AMONG 


CATTLE, with full Directions for its Treatment, (the 
Medicines, their Quantities, &c.) and Mode of Prevention; 
also, a Means of rendering Permanent the Secretion of Milk 
from the Cow. By HUGH FERGUSON, late of the Royal 
Veterinary School of Alfort, near Paris ; Lecturer on the 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases of Animals. 12mo. Is. 


8. 
ONDENSED NOTES ON ST. LUKE'S 


GOSPEL. Intended chiefly for the Use of Divinity 
Students. By the Rev. JOSEPIL D'ARCY SIRR, D.D., 
Rector of Kilcoleman, &c. Small 8vo. 4s. Gd. cloth. 


Rector of Kiilyman. 


By the same Author, 


HE LAW of SINAI and of ZION: an Act 
Sermon preached before the University of Dublin; 

to which are added Two Essays, the first on Regeneration ; 
the second on the Righteousness of God. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


9 


A N EXPOSITION of the DOCTRINE of the 
UNITED CHURCH of ENGLAND and IRELAND 
concerning Regeneration and Baptism, collected from the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Homilies and compared 
with the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. WILLIAM NAP- 
PER, Rector of Ta nlaght-O'Crilly, Diveese of Derry. Small 
Bvo. He. Od. 
ith 
of the Union. 
| ti SU BSTANCKH of a SPEC delivered in 
the CORPORATION of DUBLIN, on the 28th of 
February, 1843, on Mr. O’Connell’s motion to petition for a 
Repeal of the Legislative Union. By ISAAC BUTT, Esq., 
Alderman of St. George’s Ward. 8vo. 1s. Gd. 


Repeai 


New Glorks 


PRINTED FOR 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN AND LONGMANS. 





Just published : 


1. 
ARTS, ANTIQUITIES, AND CHRO- 
NOLOGY OF 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 


From Personal Observations in 1839. By G. H. WATHEN, 
Architect. Royal 8vo. with numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made by the Author. 16s. cloth. ( This day. 


THE LIFE OF ADDISON. 


Illustrated by many of his Letters and Private Papers never 
before published. By LUCY AIKIN, Author of * pewaee of 
the Courts of Queen lizabeth, ca King James I.’ &c. 2 vols. 
ee &vo. with Portrait of Addison, engraved from = sas 
»y Sir Godfrey Kneller, 18s. cloth. 

“To all who would understand the literary history of the 
ee pp in which Addison flourished, we recommend Miss Aikin’s 

ook ; and if we cannot promise them any very exciting interest, 
they are sure to find very agreeable reading, and to rise from 
the perusal with a feeling of obligation to the accomplished 
author, for the manner in which she has communicated the 
desired information.’ wana 


THE RAMBLES OF | 
THE EMPEROR CHING TIH. 


AChinese Novel. Translated by TKIN SHEN. With an Intro- 
duction by Dr. JAMES LEGGE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

“ Recent events, and the consequently extended intercourse 
between England and China, would, it was to be anticipated, 
a remove some of the seals from the envelopes which 
concealed the mysteries of that extraordinary empire, and lay 
open to view far more distant visions of her literature, customs, 
and manners, than it bad been possible to catch through the 
glimpses heretofore afforded by her jealous and exclusive policy. 
‘The present remarkable and entertaining production is amon 
the first fruits of this expectation ; and wecan cordially recom. 
mend it to the favour of the reading public as an historical 
romance of no common interest, inviting literary curiosity in a 
direction absolutely new.” —Literary Guzette. 


THE L 1 EOF A 
TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 


From his First Introduction to Practice. 


oth. 
“ This is a very amssing book. The Physician is. worthy of 
his calling, being a hi 


agreeable K rgelany soon oy? ‘does not intrude. sayiios bat the 
Ee es of his profession upon his readers. There is as little of 


hysic in the Travelling Physician as there was of the Bible in 
the Bible in Spain. beens 


THE HOME : 


Or, FAMILY CARES and FAMILY JOYS, 


By FREDERIKA BREMER, Author of ‘ The Neighbours.’ 
Translated by MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, bds, 


THE NEIGHBOURS; 


A SWEDISH STORY of EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
By FREDERIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY HOWITT. 
Second edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols. post 8vo. es. ot. 
his day. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 








Just ready: 


I 
MEREDITH. 


By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


Il. 
THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1843. 
REVIEWS 





Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle. Chap- 
man & Hall. 
Havine, in our review of Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Char- 
tism’ (Athen. No. 637), given our opinion at 
large of that gentleman's mode of writing 
English, we shall abstain from formally re- 
entering — that subject. But the peculiarities 
of his style are so closely identified with his 
thoughts, that it is impossible wholly to avoid 
touching upon them on any occasion on which 
he offers himself to criticism. In our former 
notice, we stated, as the immediate result of 
these peculiarities, that they have led him to 
mistake originality of expression for novelty of 
thought; and that if his book had been trans- 
lated into ordinary English, he himself must 
have been satisfied that his leading ideas 
were already publici juris. The remark no 
less directly applies to the volume before us. It 
is the —— sin of Mr. Carlyle to imagine 
himself in advance of his age, when he 
is only disguising its most familiar thoughts 
under a quaint phraseology, which obscures 
their import and drift. In ‘Chartism,’ the error 
was further manifested by an oversight of the 
real difficulties of the subject; and the author 
was thus led to abuse sciences, systems, and 
writers (he never attempted to confute them) for 
not having reached the root of evils, which he was 
himself equally unable to lay bare and eradicate. 
‘Chartism,’ therefore, added nothing to the 
knowledge of the public; or, if the phrase be 
more pleasing to its author, detracted nothing 
from the public ignorance. The same precisely 
is the defect of ‘ Past and Present,’ which (formal 
differences apart) is substantially a sort of rifacci- 
amento of ‘Chartism.’ It contains the same set 
of ideas (or images?) revolving in pretty nearly 
the same circle. There is a like repudiation of 
statistics, political economy, of all investigations 
tending to appreciate and define; a like sub- 
stitution of picture writing for analysis; a like 
affection for metaphysical generalities; a like 
intense and challenging opening, followed by 
the same lame and impotent conclusion. 
Coinciding, for the most part, with Mr. Car- 
lyle, in his view of the political and economic 
position and prospects of the country, we are not 
often directly opposed to his detached opinions, 
as far as he succeeds in giving them intelligible 
utterance; yet we contend thatin his hands they 
lead to nothing. We agree with him that there 
isa formidable rottenness in the political, moral, 
and social condition of all classes of our coun- 
trymen. We hold with him, that great and 
immediate reforms are necessary to the very 
preneianns of the nation. We go along with 
im to the full extent of believing that abolition 
of the corn laws would relieve the existing 
pressure but for a limited period; and that, if 
advantage be not taken of the interval, to abolish 
other vices of class legislation, and to provide a 
moral existence for the labouring classes—in one 
word, to do justice by all—we shall, after a short 
feverish paren y, be again reduced to the same 
dead lock in which we now stand, and from which 


, the chances of escape will be small indeed. Nay, 


if we may venture to translate Mr. Carlyle’s ex- 
pressions of “‘a godless people,” “a people with- 
out a soul,” a race of “unreasoning phantasms,”’ 

unrealities,” and the like, by the more ordinary 
terms of a nation without education (in any 
wholesome sense of the word), a nation without 
courage to think freely, or to act consequently 
with its thought, a nation fast sinking into the 
luxury and egoism incidental to high civiliza- 
tion, without acquiring the knowledge and the 
virtues which civilization should bring with it, 


we have for years endeavoured to show that some- 
thing like these phrases, is to a great degree 
applicable to existing circumstances. 

It is therefore with pain and vexation we wit- 
Ness our premises turned to no better conclusion ; 
and find ourselves compelled to censure defects 
in a writer, whose aim is the same as our own, 
and of whose mind, in despite of all its oddities 
and whims, we must still think with respect. It 
is to little purpose that Mr. Carlyle revolves in 
an atmosphere of generalities, if he will not 
strive, by individualizing and ny to arrive 
at particular and practicable results; if he con- 
tents himself with vague declamations, and 
imagines that he is progressing, when he is only 
treading the same barren circle, his case is des- 
— Our pain on this occasion isthe greater, 

ecause we cannot hope to convince Mr. Car- 
lyle of his mistake. The vice has become 
a habit, if indeed it be not innate and constitu- 
tional. Mr. Carlyle seems to be, by instinct, a 
poet more than a philosopher—more a meta- 
physician than an observer; and the haste with 
which he gallops through a string of musty 
images, to an inference half formed, and of un- 
fruitful generality, is in all likelihood the result 
of a temperament readily excitable beyond the 
control of patient judgment. But hopeless as 
we may be of turning talents of no mean and 
ordinary power into more useful channels, and 
of persuading Mr. Carlyle to subordinate his 
glowing though disorderly rhetoric to the ser- 
vice of pure reason, we cannot, must not, disguise 
the truth, that his book is a failure,—and is so, 
precisely from those very causes which he con- 
siders as his distinctive excellenciesand beauties. 

The foundation on which Mr. Carlyle has 
built a goodly octavo, is such a one as could only 
have been adopted by a poetical mind, and the 
edifice itself is all high imaginative. The Cam- 
den Society not long ago published a journal 
written in the 12th century, by a monk of St. 
Edmondsbury, (Athen. No. 689)—a scanty nar- 
rative de rebus ad eum pertinentibus, but contain- 
ing some interesting illustrations of the manners 
of the times. This narrative Mr. Carlyle has 
read with a poet’s eye; and its contents, filled 
out, commented on, amplified, and analogized, 
form the belauded “ Past’ of his volume, offered 
by him as a contrast to the wholly vituperated 
“ Present.” In this part of his work, the author 
has exhibited very considerable powers of ro- 
mance-writing : nothing can be more lively, more 
amusing, and more real, than the clothing which 
he has cast over old Jocelin of Brakelond’s dry 
skeleton. We feel as if the hero of the tale, 
“‘ Monk Samson,” stood before us in the flesh. 
But let us listen to Mr. Carlyle’s own view of 
monks and monkery :— 

“ We have heard so much of Monks; everywhere, 
in real and fictitious History, from Muratori Annals 
to Radcliffe Romances, these singular two-legged 
animals, with their rosaries and breviaries, with their 
shaven crowns, hair-cilices, and vows of poverty, 
masquerade so strangely through our fancy; and they 
are in fact so very strange an extinct species of the 
human family,—a veritable Monk of Bury St. Ed- 
munds is worth attending to, if by chance made visi- 
ble and audible. Here he is; and in his hand a 
magical speculum, much gone to rust indeed, yet in 
fragments still clear; wherein the marvellous image 
of his existence does still shadow itself, though fitfully, 
and as with an intermittent light! Will not the 
reader peep with us into this singular camera lucida, 
where an extinct species, though fitfully, can still be 
seen alive? Extinct species, we say; for the live 
specimens which still go about under that character 
are too evidently to be classed as spurious in Natural 
History : the Gospel of Richard Arkwright once pro- 
mulgated, no Monk of the old sort is any longer pos- 
sible in this world. But fancy a deep-buried Mas- 
todon, some fossil Megatherion, Ichthyosaurus, were 


so indistinctly! The most extinct fossil species of 
Men or Monks can do, and does, this miracle,— 
thanks to the Letters of the Alphabet, good for so 
many things.” 

Jocelin, as the author says, was a veritable 
Boswell, recording more than he could under- 
stand or justly appreciate, but recording much 
less than the reader desires toknow. “ Jocelin, 
though he talks with such clear familiarity, like 
a next-door neighbour, will not answer any 
question: that is the peculiarity of him, dead 
these six hundred and fifty years, and quite deaf 
to us, though still so audible! The good man, 
he cannot help it, nor can we.” But our author 
does strive to help it. Many of the questions 
Jocelin cannot answer, Mr. Carlyle answers for 
him ; and in his answers, he conjures up such a 
vision of the past, as Jocelin himself could 
never have dreamed. 

* Behold therefore, this England of the Year 1200 
was no chimerical vacuity or dreamland, peopled with 
mere vaporous Fantasms, Rymer’s Foedera, and Doc- 
trines of the Constitution; but a green solid place, 
that grew corn and several other things. The Sun 
shone on it; the vicissitude of seasons and human 
fortunes, Cloth was woven and worn; ditches were 
dug, furrow-fields ploughed, and houses built. Day 
by day all men and cattle rose to labour, and night 
by night returned home weary to their several lairs. 
In wondrous Dualism, then as now, lived nations of 
breathing men; alternating, in all ways, between 
Light and Dark; between joy and sorrow, between 
rest and toil,—between hope, hope reaching high as 
Heaven, and fear deep as very Hell. Not vapour 
Fantasms, Rymer’s Feedera at all! Cceur-de-Lion 
was not a theatrical popinjay with greaves and steel- 
cap on it, but a man living upon victuals,—not im- 
ported by Peel's Tariff. Cceur-de-Lion came palpa- 
bly athwart this Jocelin at St. Edmundsbury ; and 
had almost peeled the sacred gold ‘ Feretrum,’ or St. 
Edmund Shrine itself, to ransom him out of the 
Danube Jail.” 


Here, again, is another picture, more in de- 
tail :— 
: “ These clear eyes of neighbour Jocelin looked on 
the bodily presence of King John; the very John 
Sansterre, or Lackland, who signed Magna Charta 
afterwards in Runnymead. Lackland, with a great 
retinue, boarded once, for the matter of a fortnight, 
in St. Edmundsbury Convent; daily in the very eye- 
sight, palpable to the very fingers of our Jocelin: O 
Jocelin, what did he say, what did he do; how 
looked he, lived he ;—at the very lowest, what coat 
or breeches had he on? Jocelin is obstinately silent. 
Jocelin marks down what interests him; entirely deaf 
to us. With Jocelin’s eyes we discern almost no- 
thing of John Lackland. As through a glass darkly, 
we with our own eyes and appliances, intensely look- 
ing, discern at most: A blustering, dissipated, human 
figure, with a kind of blackguard quality air, in cra- 
moisy velvet, or other uncertain texture, uncertain 
cut, with much plumage and fringing; amid nume- 
rous other human figures of the like; riding abroad 
with hawks; talking noisy nonsense ;—tearing out 
the bowels of St. Edmundsbury Convent (its larders 
namely and cellars) in the most ruinous way, by 
living at rack and manger there. Jocelin notes only, 
with a slight subacidity of manner, that the King’s 
Majesty, Dominus Rex, did leave, as gift for our St. 
Evimund Shrine, a handsome enough silk cloak,—or 
rather pretended to leave, for one of his retinue bor- 
rowed it of us, and we never got sight of it again; 
and, on the whole, that the Dominus Rex, at depart- 
ing, gave us ‘ thirteen s/erlingii, one shilling and one 
| penny, to say a mass for him ; and so departed,—like 
a shabby Lackland as he was! ‘Thirteen pence 
sterling,’ this was what the Convent got from Lack- 
land, for all the victuals he and his had made away 
with. We of course said our mass for him, having 
covenanted to do it,—but let impartial posterity judge 
with what degree of fervour! And in this manner 
vanishes King Lackland ; traverses swiftly our strange 
intermittent magic-mirror, jingling the shabby thir- 
teen pence merely; and rides with his hawks into 
Egyptian night again.” 








to begin to speak from amid its rock-swathings, never 


We must add the morality drawn by Mr, 
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Carlyle, if only for its appositeness to his own 


book :— 
“Tt is Jocelin’s manner with all things ; and it i 
men’s manner and men’s necessity. How intermit 


tent is our good Jocelin ; marking down, without eye 
How much in 
Jocelin, as in all History, and indeed in all Nature, 
is at once inscrutable and certain; so dim, yet so 
indubitable, exciting us to endless considerations, 
For King Lackland was there, verily he; and did 
eave these tredecim sterlingii if nothing more, and 
did live and look in one way or the other, and a 
whole world was living and looking along with him! 
There, we say, is the grand peculiarity ; the immea- 


to us, what he finds interesting! 


surable one ; distinguishing, to a really infinite degree. 


the poorest historical Fact from all Fiction what- 


soever. Fiction, ‘ Imagination,’ ‘Imaginative Poetry, 


&e. &e., except as the vehicle for truth, or fact of 
some sort,—which surely a man should first try 
various other ways of vehiculating, and conveying 
safe,—what is it? Let the Minerva and other Presses 


respond !” 


Oh, how grievously must all judicious ad- 
mirers lament that the author of this passage 
has not tried some other ‘‘ way of vehiculating”’ 
truths, of which this our English world requires 
to be rendered more intimately conscious, and 
which, “in other ways” than those he has 


affected, might have been presented, to some 
good and practical purpose. 

Putting on one side the general argument, 
and taking the distinct paragraphs and indivi- 
dual opinions, each by itself, there will be found 
in Mr. Carlyle’s pages an abundance of matter 
of a suggestive character; striking truths, ori- 


ginally (too originally) expressed, and many of 


them of deep and general import. Opening 
the chapters on the past with a picturesque 
description of the ruins of St. Edmundsbury 
Abbey, he takes occasion to expatiate on the 
small amount of really useful knowledge pre- 
served by annalists and antiquarians. The 
remark may be useful to the English student ; 
but the modern historians of France have long 
been strenuously employed in removing some 
part of the reproach, by diligent researches 
tending to the revival of decayed intelligences 
concerning popular habits and modes of thought. 
“The Burg, Bury, or ‘ Berry’ as they call it, of 
St. Edmund is still a prosperous brisk Town; beau- 
tifully diversifying, with its clear brick houses, ancient 
clean streets, and twenty or fifteen thousand busy 
souls, the general grassy face of Suffolk ; looking out 
right pleasantly, from its hill-slope, towards the rising 
Sun: and on the eastern edge of it, still runs, long, 
black and massive, a range of monastic ruins; into 
the wide internal spaces of which the stranger is ad- 
mitted on payment of one shilling. Internal spaces 
laid out, at present, as a botanic garden. Here 
“stranger or townsman, sauntering at his leisure amid 
these vast grim venerable ruins, may persuade him- 
self that an Abbey of St. Edmundsbury did once 
exist ; nay there is no doubt of it: see here the an- 
cient massive Gateway, of architecture interesting to 
the eye of Dilettantism ; and farther on, that other 
ancient Gateway, now about to tumble, unless Dilet- 
tantism, in these very months, can subscribe money 
to cramp it and prop it! Here, sure enough, is an 
Abbey ; beautiful in the eye of Dilettantism. Giant 
Pedantry also will step in, with its huge Dugdale and 
other enormous Monasticons under its arm, and cheer- 
fully apprise you, That this was a very great Abbey, 
owner and indeed creator of St. Edmund’s Town 
itself, owner of wide lands and revenues; nay that 
its lands were once a county of themselves; that 
indeed King Canute or Knut was very kind to it, 
and gave St. Edmund his own gold crown off his 
head, on one occasion: for the rest, that the Monks 
were of such and such a genus, such and such a 
number ; that they had so many carucates of land in 
this hundred, and so many in that ; and then farther 
that the large Tower or Belfry was built by such a 
one, and the smaller Belfry was built by &c. &c.— 
Till human nature can stand no more of it; till 
human nature desperately takes refuge in forgetful- 


3 | bones, does assiduous Pedantry dig up from the Pa: 


themselves: Dry RUBBISH SHOT HERE!” 
We should, however, have begun by statin 


’ 


. 


Th 


productive of no happiness to any class. 
template; but that is not all: there is still to b 


those to whom Plutus has been more liberal. 
“ Nor are they of the St. Ives workhouses, of th 


blessed among us. 


to nobody. 
riched ? 


scarcity and inability. 


of us can yet touch it. The class of men who fee 


give us their name! Many men eat finer cookery 


increase of blessedness is there ? 
beautifuller, stronger, braver ? 
they call * happier’? 


tion on them? Not so. 
cordantly, disloyally on one another. 


‘Liberty :’ the liberty ‘to buy where he finds it 
cheapest, to sell where he finds it dearest.’ With 
guineas jingling in every pocket, he was no whit 
richer; but now, the very guineas threatening to 
vanish, he feels that he is poor indeed. Poor Master 
Worker! And the Master Unworker, is not he in a 
still fataller situation? Pausing amid his game- 
preserves, with awful eye,—as he well may? Coer- 
cing fifty-pound tenants ; coercing, bribing, cajoling; 
doing what he likes with his own. His mouth full of 
loud futilities, and arguments to prove the excellence 
of his Corn-law ; and in his heart the blackest mis- 
giving, a desperate half-consciousness that his excel- 
lent Corn-law is indefensible, that his loud arguments 
for it are of a kind to strike men too literally dumb.” 
This, as we have said, is not new; but we 
must concede that it is, on the whole, vigorously 
ut. 

If the fault of Mr. Carlyle’s book be, that it 
works out no ultimate and practical truth, its 
merit is, that it perpetually starts partial truths, 
which, albeit in the author’s hands they lead 
(like the poet’s passages)—to nothing, may yet 
assist other more methodical minds in advancing 
a step nearer to something like a practical 
conclusion. To some of these we may advert 
hereafter. 





Gabrielle: or Pictures of a Reign. A Histori- 
cal Novel. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 3 vols. 
Newby. 

‘A romance” is the proper designation of this 
tale, since Miss Costello avails herself of her 





ness, almost in flat disbelief of the whole business, 


Monks, Monastery, Belfries, Carucates and all! 
Alas, what mountains of dead ashes, wreck and burnt 


Time, and name it History, and Philosophy of His- 
tory ; till, as we say, the human soul sinks wearied 
and bewildered ; till the Past Time seems all one 
infinite incredible grey void, without sun, stars, hearth- 
fires, or candle-light ; dim offensive dust-whirlwinds 
filling universal Nature; and over your Historical 
Library, it is as if all the Titans had written for 


that Mr. Carlyle’s illustration of the past is pre- 
ceded by “a proem,’’ in which, among other 
things, we find some just reflections on the un- 
blessed condition of the wealth of England, 
a wealth which, circumstanced as we are, is 


destitution of millions is horrible enough to con- 


added the mockery of enjoyment, obtained by 


Glasgow lanes, and Stockport cellars, the only un- 
This successful industry of Eng- 
land, with its plethoric wealth, has as yet made no- 
body rich ; it is an enchanted wealth, and belongs yet 
We might ask, Which of us has it en- 
We can spend thousands where we once 
spent hundreds; but can purchase nothing good with 
them. In Poor and Rich, instead of noble thrift and 
plenty, there is idle luxury alternating with mean 
We have sumptuous garni- 
tures for our Life, but have forgotten to Jive in the 
middle of them. It is an enchanted wealth; no man 


that they are truly better off by means of it, let them 


drink dearer liquors,—with what advantage they can 
report, and their Doctors can: but in the heart of 
them, if we go out of the dyspeptic stomach, what 
Are they better, 
Are they even what 
Do they look with satisfaction 
on more things and human faces in this God’s-Earth; 
do more things and human faces look with satisfac- 
Human faces gloom dis- 
Things, if it 
be not mere cotton and iron things, are growing dis- 
obedient to man. The Master Worker is enchanted, 
for the present, like his Workhouse Workman ; 
clamours, in vain hitherto, for a very simple sort of 





the formal splendours of French court-life under 
Louis Quatorze. Nor is the connexion of the 
horrors of the Puy de Déme with the pomps of 
Paris too violent for the reality. Beneath the 
gold and purple of the festivities with which le 
Grand Monarque (arch-pageant master!) daz. 
zled France, flowed an under-current of crim. 
and of savagery, the far-off springs of which 
must have been in the hiding-place where the 
poisoner and the sorcerer gathered materials for 
carrying on their foul and mysterious trades, 
But we think “the lady doth protest too much” 
in making the saintly Maintenon the central 
— by which the palace and the haunt of bri). 
iancy communicated. That gentlewoman, jf 
we have read her aright, was ambitious, heart. 
less, prudent ;—but not unscrupulous. On the 
contrary, nothing in her career seems to us more 
painfully instructive, than the manner in which 
she took refuge in the formalities of devotion, 
to appease the achings of her hollow heart, to 
silence the whispers of a conscience accusin 

her of ingratitude, falsity, and conformity, for 
gain’s sake, to the selfish baseness of a crowned 
profligate. We are not prepared, however, to 
set up our intimacy with the French annalists of 
the time against Miss Costello’s; and therefore 
she may have warrant for the “inky suit” in 
which she hath clothed the widow Scarron, Of 
course, in arecord of such a time, we have other 
royal favourites—the haughty De Mortemar, 
and the exquisite Fontanges, a portrait of whom, 
decked in the piquant knot of carnation ribbons, 
which so long bore her name, is one of the fairest 
things in the galleries at Versailles. We have 
also a glimpse at the Ninon. The fame of this frail 
lady, by the way, has of late risen in the market; 
and she has here, strange to say, fascinated an 
Englishwoman into a “ gentle construction” of 
her misdeeds ! 

The thread of domestic interest upon which 
‘Gabrielle’ is founded has been well worn, but 
is still not quite worn out. An innocent and 
beautiful girl is married by a nobleman, under 
the disguise of an artist. The end, however, is 
not, as in our own Lady of Burghley’s case, 
joy and exaltation. There is another wife! 
Further to point out the tragical issue of events 
would be indiscreet. With this is intertwined 
the tale of the fortunes of a gipsy hero, to the 
needless entanglement of the story. The long 
episode, too, of ‘the Voyage of the Sea Star’ is 
redundant. In short, the want of ‘Gabrielle’ 
is construction. That descriptive power abounds 
may be gathered from one scene, which we shall 
detach—the execution of the infamous charla- 
tans, by whom, through the agency of the Count 
Lomaria, De Maintenon wove her subtle web, 
and the tragedy which succeeded the sacrifice : 

“ Madame de Sevigné records in her famous letters 
that she was fortunate to get a sight of the procession 
as she sat at the hotel de Sully, with numerous ladies 
of rank, her friends, all of whom appear to have been 
equally gratified. ‘Through many of the streets thus 
lined, the bridegroom Lomaria, and his intimate and 
inseparable friends de Sevigné, de Granmmont and 
the rest, rode on their superbly caparisoned horses to- 
wards St. Germain de I’Auxerrois, Lomaria’s dress 
was one which had excited great admiration, and it 
was pronounced by those excellent judges an inimi- 
table one. His mantle and doublet were of violet 
velvet, with an embroidery of diamonds—the first 
lined with black satin, strewed all over with small 
diamond stars, said to surpass in richness that of the 
Prince de Conti on his wedding day. His hat was 
surmounted with a white plume, and fastened with 
jewels of great value, and, as he rode along, the grace 
and ease with which he managed his fiery steed were 
the theme of admiration in many a crowded balcony, 
whence fair hands were waved to the gallant party as 
they paced along. As they had to pass near the 
Place de Gréve, it was proposed by the bridegroom's 
friends, and readily assented to by him, that they 
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for the execution: they accordingly directed their 
heads’ down a little alley, which leads into the 

are, and had soon gained the opening. In the 
s tre stood a high stake, surrounded by huge logs 


of wood, and light brushwood and straw spread over 


them. A band of guards stood close to it, preventing 
the near approach ofthe populace, who were pouring 
in by every avenue. Presently, from the opposite 
side from that at which Lomaria’s party had entered, 
a cart was seen advancing, in which stood the con- 
demned—La Voisin and de Rouville. They were 
dressed in white, and in their hands, tied together 
with cords, each held a torch. La Voisin was very 
and had all the appearance of being intoxicated 
_she violently repulsed the priest who was by her 
side, and refused to look at the crucifix he held up 
toher. De Rouville remained motionless, with her 
head bent down upon her breast, her brows strongly 
knit, and her lips pressed closely together. ‘ Let us 
leave this place,’ said Lomaria, turning pale, ‘I had 
no idea the victims had arrived. I have no taste for 
an auto da fé.2 ‘We must halt a moment,’ said de 
Sevigné, ‘for the mob is so great that we shall scarcely 
be able to pierce it. Look at La Voisin, they say 
she has been drunk for several days, and is resolved 
to die merrily. The other is de Rouville—poor 
things, how they must feel the jolting of that odious 
cart! they who had so much taste too—it is really a 
pity. But see—the fair Pole recognizes us—she ges- 
ticulates—she would fuin wave her hand but that it 
istied. Lomaria, it is surely you she is addressing.’ 
Lomaria looked in the direction his friend pointed, 
and met the eye of the unfortunate woman who was 
addressing herself to him. The crowd rushed on, 
their howlings and hootings as the prisoners were 
hurried along became fearful, but above them all the 
bridegroom heard the curses of his nurse de Rouville, 
asshe tore her hair with her manacled hands, and 
strove to break from the guards who held her. 
‘There!’ cried she, ‘there he rides, flaunting and 
gay—to church to his bride—he who is a greater 
sinner than us all—a murderer and betrayer. He 
told me he would save my life at the last, but he aban- 
doned his poor nurse, he turned a deaf ear to her 
prayers—he would not speak one word to Scarron to 
keep her from the stake—but he will not escape. Go 
—go to the bridal—enter the church and shine in 
beauty and wickedness—but beware of leaving it— 
the Aire Neuve! the Aire Neuve! Bretons do not 
forgive!’ Lomaria spurred his horse—his compa- 
nions did the same, and they soon cleared the crowd, 
and heard only at a distance the shrieks of the con- 
demned and the execrations of the mob. ‘The fair 
Poles,’ said de Grammont, ‘ who deceived us all so 
well, deserved a better fate, it must be exceedingly 
painful to die in this way.” ‘Oh!’ remarked de 
Sevigné, ‘I am assured that they will be strangled 
before the pile is lighted—one of their own band who 
8 experienced in the art, and says he practised it in 
the East, has been accepted for the office, his dexterity 
18 wonderful—he is a gipsy—we will go one day, 
Lomaria, and see some of his performances—it must 
be very curious—he will exhibit on animals, as it is 
thought wrong to take human subjects—though 
heaven knows our jails are full enough to spare some 
as specimens.’ Lomaria laughed hoarsely. ‘* We 
shall be late,’ said he, ‘and the bride will be kept 
waiting. Poor Angelique! she is no doubt already 
on her way ; in a few minutes I shall bea rich man.’ 
What an agreeable sensation that must be,’ said de 
Sevigné, ‘I really think I shall give my mother carte 
blanche to marry me to some fortunate heiress—if 
they could arrange it all without my appearing in the 
business, I really would not object.’ Talking thus, 
the friends arrived at the church door, where they 
took their stations, and waited till the bridal cor- 
tege appeared, which it shortly after did, and all en- 
tered together. There was a great crowd in the 
square before the church, and it was with difficulty 
away could be made through the concourse of people. 
Many artisans and persons of a low class were min- 


by a girdle, in which were stuck the long knife pecu- 

liar to their nation: their costume at once proclaimed 

them as Bretons, and the singular patois in which 

they uttered a few words to each other at intervals, 

left no doubt on the subject. They seemed quite 

careless of the jibes of the mob, who cut many jokes 

on their outlandish appearance, but continued to 

keep close to the door of entrance, one on each side, 

maintaining their post with great perseverance, as if 
determined to be the first to see the bride and bride- 

groom when they came forth as man and wife. Their 

apparent desire was soon about to be accomplished, 

for, the ceremony over, the folding doors were thrown 

open, and the bridal party began to walk forward: 

the Queen, and many of her ladies, had been wit- 

nesses of the ceremony, and when it was finished, 
Mary Therése, unable to suppress a tear, stooped 

down and imprinted a kiss on the bride’s forehead. 
A strain of solemn music filled the aisles as Lomaria 
gave his hand to Angelique, and led her down the 
centre aisle to the door, where stood a magnificent 
carriage covered with gilding, and the panels richly 
painted with emblematic figures and devices. Plumes 
nodded at each corner of the gilded roof, the horses 
were caparisoned in dazzling colours, aud the numer- 
ous attendants were clothed in liveries of the richest 
description. The pair reached the door, and Lo- 
maria handed his bride into the resplendent chariot, 
a present from the king, and substituted, as a surprise, 
for the travelling carriage which was to have borne 
the new married lovers to St. Germain, where a grand 
féte awaited them. Angelique smiled as she observed 
the change, and paused an instant as she placed her 
foot on the step, turning to Lomaria with a gratified 
expression. At that moment the two Bretons darted 
forward, their knives gleamed in the air, and before 
the flash was searcely observed both were buried in 
the body of the bridegroom. ‘L’Aire Neuve!’ 
shrieked Lomaria as he fell on the steps of the car- 
riage, dying the white garments of his bride crimson 
with his blood. The crowd, paralyzed with amaze- 
ment and horror, pressed forward—many had seen 
the blow, but no one had presence of mind to seek 
for or seize the assassins, who had disappeared, and 
were nowhere to be found, when, the confusion 
having subsided, inquiry was made for them. As 
de Sevigné, de Grammont, and the rest returned with 
the body of the murdered man to his residence, they 
again crossed the Place de Gréve—the crowd had 
deserted it—all had hurried to the wedding, but in 
the centre were still seen a few smouldering ashes—a 
strong smell of fire filled the space, heavy masses of 
smoke rolled sluggishly away, and all told the tale 
that Les Amis had expiated their crimes, and that 
the catalogue of their dangerous revelations was 
hushed, by the frightful death to which they had been 
condemned.” 

We had marked the elaborate and graphic 
account of a ballet at court, the striking descrip- 
tion of the old town at Gwerrand, in Brittany, 
which closes the novel, but the above is mone 
a fairer specimen of our author’s powers as a 
novelist. While reading ‘Gabrielle’ we have 
chanced also to run through Madame Dude- 
vant’s last novel, ‘Consuelo,’ a fantastic art- 
romance, in which Porpora, and Haydn, and 
Metastasio, and Maria Theresa, and Frederic of 
Prussia, and Baron Trenck figure, besides less 
famous imaginary persons, conjured up by the 

enius of the authoress. In the power of painting 
Ristorical characters, we cannot but think Miss 
Costello comes nearest the truth, while her de- 
lineations fall little short, in force, of those of 
the famous French novelist—no despicable proof, 
we think, that ‘ Gabrielle’ deserves a good place 
among contemporary works of light literature. 
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gled with well-dressed groups, all eager to gaze on 
the scene. Amongst them might be observed two 
men of rather singular appearance, who stood together 
and gravely looked on: they were dressed nearly 
alike, and wore large black hats, very much flapped 
over*their faces, their long hair hanging over their 
shoulders, their nether garments of great amplitude 
Plaited in large folds round their waists, and fastened 


man & Hall. 

| Reaper, you know Titmarsh? “ Excellent 
| well, he’s a fishmonger.”” Then there is no 
necessity for prologizing concerning him, fur- 
| ther than to say, that he has been pencilling and 
penning it in Ireland, and that here are the 


authors speak for themselves ; just intercalating 
a word or so, here and there, of criticism or 
comment, as necessity or whim may suggest; 
so let us e’en to it at once, “like French fal- 
coners.”” 

First, then, as to the choice of subject, thus 
sayeth Mr. Titmarsh :— 

“The little tour we have just been taking has been 
performed, not only by myriads of the ‘ car-drivingest, 
tay-drinking, say-bathingest people in the world,’ the 
inhabitants of the city of Dublin, but also by all the 
tourists who have come to discover this country for 
the benefit of the English nation. ‘Look here !’ says 
the ragged-bearded genius of a guide, at the Seven 
Churches ; ‘ this is the spot which Mr. Henry Inglis 
particularly admired, and said it was exactly like Nor- 
way. Many’s the song I’ve heard Mr. Sam Lover sing 
here—a pleasant gentleman entirely. Have you seen 
my picture that’s taken offin Mrs. Hall's book ? all the 
strangers know me by it, though it makes me much 
cleverer than I am.’ Similar tales has he of Mr. 
Barrow, and the transatlantic Willis, and of Crofton 
Croker, who has been everywhere.” 

The above, although referring only to a de- 
scription of two days’ tour in Wicklow, is strictly 
cagediia to the whole work. Ireland has been 
served up to the notice of John Bull in more 
ways than Frenchmen dress eggs, and has been 
discussed by more varieties of the species 
“Traveller,” than have been enumerated by 
Sterne; so that we were a little out of temper 
with the author on taking up his book; but a 
few chapters sufficed to satisfy us that if Ire- 
land be one, temper and disposition are mani- 
fold ; and that all shivering in unrepaled naked- 
ness, as the green island stands, objectively, (or, 
as Hibernia herself would say,) “on the floor 
of the creation,’—subjectively, and “in the 
mind’s eye,” she may have as large a wardrobe 
of parti-coloured suits of clothing as would 
establish a masquerade warehouse,—as many as 
there are eyes to see, and minds to reflect; 
why not, therefore, Titmarsh with the rest? No 
one, indeed, has more subjectivity (we thank 
thee, Germany, for teaching us the word,) in his 
own way; and that way is pleasant,—coarse now 
and again, but honest and kindly on the whole ; 
above all, free from hypocrisy. In the ver 
outset he falls foul of an established cant, which 
we think far more honoured in the breach than 
the observance, the cant of the black cap; and 
from this vice, illustrated by a flourish of the 
Chief Justice, Mr. Titmarsh elaborates an addi- 
tional argument against capital punishments, 
worth listening to :— 

“ Long ere this is printed, for instance, Byrne and 
Woods have been hanged : sent ‘to face their God,’ 
as the Chief Justice says, ‘ with the weight of their 
victim’s blood upon them,’—a just observation ; and 
remember that it is we who send them, It is true that 
the judge hopes Heaven will have mercy upon their 
souls, but are such recommendations of particular 
weight because they come from the bench? Psha! 
If we go on killing people without giving them time 
to repent, let us at least give up the cant of praying 
for their souls’ salvation. We find a man drowning 
in a well, shut the lid upon him, and heartily pray 
that he may get out. Sin has hold of him, as the 
two ruffians of Laffan yonder, and we stand aloof, 
and hope that he may escape. Let us give up the 
ceremony of condolence, and be honest like the wit- 
ness [who apathetically witnessed the murder], and 
say, ‘ Let him save himself or not, it’s no business of 
ours.’ 

This bold piece of criticism was suggested by 
a newspaper report of the judge’s charge; and 
we should have begun by stating thatthe author, 
on his arrival at Dublin, had taken up the jour- 
nals of the morning in search of Irish charac- 
teristics to direct his future inquiries. For this 
purpose he goes at once to the advertisements : 

“Some hundred years hence, when students want 
to inform themselves of the history of the present 
day, and refer to files of Times and Chronicle for the 





| results, We always prefer, when we can, to let 


purpose, I think it is possible that they will consult, 
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not so much those luminous and philosophical lead- 
ing articles which call our attention at present both 
by the majesty of their eloquence and the largeness 
of their type, but that they will turn to those parts 
of the journals into which information is squeezed 
into the smallest possible print, to the advertisements, 
namely, the law and police reports, and to the instruc- 
tive narratives supplied by that ill-used body of men 
who transcribe knowledge at the rate of a penny a 
line. The papers before me (the Morning Register, 
Liberal and Roman Catholic, Saunders’s News-Letter, 
neutral and Conservative,) give a lively picture of 
the movement of city and country on this present 
fourth day of July, and the Englishman can scarcely 
fail, as he reads them, to note many small points of 
difference existing between his own country and this. 
How do the Irish amuse themselves in the capital ? 
The love for theatrical exhibitions is evidently not 
very great. Theatre Royal—Miss Kemble and the 
Sonnambula, an Anglo-Italian importation. Theatre 
Royal Abbey-street,—the Temple of Magic and the 
Wizard, last week. Adelphi Theatre, Great Bruns- 
wick-street—the Original Seven Lancashire Bell- 
ringers, a delicious excitement indeed! Portobello 
Gardens—THE LAST ERUPTION BUT SIX, says the ad- 
vertisement in capitals. And, finally, ‘ Miss Hayes 
will give her first and farewell concert at the Rotunda, 
previous to leaving her native country.’ Only one 
instance of Irish talent do we read of, and that, in a 
desponding tone, announces its intention of quitting 
its native country. All the rest of the pleasures of 
the evening are importations from cockney-land. 
The Sonnambula from Covent Garden, the Wizard 
from the Strand, the Seven Lancashire Bell-ringers 
from Islington, or the City-road, no doubt; and as 
for The last Eruption but Six, it has erumped near 
the Elephant and Castle any time these two years, 
until the cockneys would wonder at it no longer.’ 

Passing over the ‘ commercial’ advertise- 
ments, we proceed to the author’s comment on 
the academic announcements :— 

“The most active advertisers are the school- 
masters. * * Of all these announcements that of 
Madame Shanahan (a delightful name) is perhaps 
the most brilliant. ‘To Parents and Guardians. — 
Paris.—Such parents and guardians as may wish to 
intrust their children for education in its fullest extent 
to Madame Shanahan, can have the advantage of being 
conducted to Paris by her brother the Rev. J. P. 
O'Reilly, of Church-street Chapel,’ which admirable 
arrangement carries the parents to Paris and leaves 
the children in Dublin. Ah, Madame, you may take 
a French title; but your heart is still in your country, 
and you are to the fullest extent an Irishwoman still ! 
* * A century hence some antiquary may light upon 
a Dublin paper, and form marvellous calculations 
regarding the state of education in the country. For 
instance, at Bective-House seminary, conducted by 
Dr. J. L. Burke, Ex-Scholar T.C.D., no less than 
two hundred and three young gentlemen took prizes 
at the Midsummer examination. A Dr. Delamere, 
Ex-Scholar T.C.D., distributed three hundred and 
twenty rewards to his young friends ; and if we allow 
that one lad in twenty is a prizeman, it is clear that 
there must be six thousand four hundred and forty 
youths under the Doctor's care. Other schools are 
advertised in the same journals, each with its hundred 
of prize-bearers ; and if other schools are advertised, 
how many more must there be in the country which 
are not advertised ! There must be hundreds of thou- 
sands of prizemen, millions of scholars: besides 
national schools, hedge-schools, infant schools, and 
the like.” « 

On returning to his hotel, a respectable, and, 
on the whole, comfortable house, the author is 
taken all aback at finding his bed-room window 
unprovided with pulleys, and propped open with 
a hearth-broom (a common state of things in 
second-rate Irish houses). We wish we could give 
his vignette in illustration of the ingenious pro- 
cess ; but failing in that, we present our readers 
with the morai drawn from this eloquent bit of 
still life :— 

“As I came up to it in the street, its appearance 
made me burst out laughing, very much to the sur- 
prise of a ragged cluster of idlers lolling upon the 
steps next door. * * You don’t see such windows com- 
monly in respectable English inns—windows leaning 





gracefully upon hearth-brooms for support. Look 
out of that window without the hearthbroom and it 
would cut your head off; how the beggars would 
start that are always sitting on the steps next door! 
Is it prejudice that makes one prefer the English 
window, that relies on its own ropes and ballast (or 
lead if you like), and does not need to be propped by 
any foreign aid ? or is this only a solitary instance 
of the kind, and are there no other specimens in Ire- 
land of the careless, dangerous, extravagant hearth- 
broom system !”” 

Our readers will perceive that we spare them 
all mere local description, selecting those pas- 
sages for notice that relate to manners and per- 
sonalities, in which Titmarsh is ever at home, 
vigorous, rapid, and, above all, faithful. Here 
is a character by no means uncommon in 
country parts, and sketched con amore :— 

“ And likewise, in the midst of this wild tract, a 
fellow met us who was trudging the road with a fish- 
basket over his shoulder, and who stopped the coach, 
hailing two of the gentlemen in it by name, both of 
whom seemed to be much amused by his humour. 
He was a handsome rogue, a poacher, or salmon- 
taker, by profession, and presently poured out such 
a flood of oaths, and made such a monstrous display 
of grinning wit and blackguardism, as I have never 
heard equalled by the best Billingsgate practitioner, 
and as it would be more than useless to attempt to 
describe. Blessings, jokes, and curses, trolled off the 
rascal’s lips with a volubility which caused his Irish 
audience to shout with laughter, but which were quite 
beyond a Cockney. It was a humour so purely 
national as to be understood by none but natives, I 
should think. I think it rather served to frighten 
than to amuse ; and I am not sure but that I looked 
out for a band of jocular cut-throats of his sort, to 
come up ata given guffaw, and playfully rob us all 
round. However, he went away quite peaceably, 
calling down for the party the benediction of a great 
number of saints, who must have been somewhat 
ashamed to be addressed by such a rascal.” 

As a pendant, we give an Irish species of the 
genus gentleman, for all whose havings and 
sayings, as Isaac Mendoza would say, “ we will 
schwear :”"— 

“There was [in an inn coffee-room] a neat, hand- 
some, correct young English officer warming his 
slippers at the fire, and opposite him sate a worthy 
gentleman, with a glass of mingled ‘ materials,’ dis- 
coursing to him in a very friendly and confidential 
way. * * The speaker was dressed in deep black, 
worn however with that dégagé air peculiar to the 
votaries of Bacchus, or that nameless god—offspring 
of Bacchus and Ceres, who may have invented the 
noble liquor called whiskey. It was fine to see the 
easy folds in which his neckcloth confined a shirt- 
collar, moist with the generous drops that trickled 
from the chin above,—its little per centage upon the 
punch. There was a fine dashing black satin waist- 
coat that called for its share, and generously disdained 
to be buttoned. * * ‘Sir,’ says he, ‘as I was telling 
you before this gentleman came in (from Westport, 
I preshume, sir, by the mail; and my service to 
you!), the butchers in Chume (Tuam)—where I 
live, and shall be happy to see you and give youa 
shake-down, a cut of mutton, and the use of as good 
a brace of pointers as ever you shotover—the butchers 
say to me, whenever I look in at their shops, and ask 
for a joint of meat—they say: “ Take down that 
quarter 0° mutton, boy, IT's NO USE WEIGHING IT for 
Mr. Bodkin. He can tell with an eye what's the 
weight of it toan ounce!” And so, sir, I can ; and 
Id make a bet to go into any market in Dublin, 
Tchume, Ballinasloe, where you please, and just by 
looking at the meat decide its weight.’” 

What follows is so “rich and rare’’ that we 
must continue :— 

“The honest gentleman proceeded with his per- 
sonal memoirs ; and (with a charming modesty that 
authenticated his tale, while it interested his hearers 
for the teller) he called for afresh tumbler, and began 
discoursing about horses. ‘Them, I don’t know,’ 
says he, confessing the fact at once, ‘or, if I do, I’ve 
been always so unlucky with them that it’sas good as 


if I didn't. To give you an idea of my ill-fortune: | 





for all I could do, I could only get a bid for 

5 . : One 
of ‘em, and sold her for sixteen pound. And d 
know what that mare was, sir?’ says Mr, ye 
giving a thump that made the spoon Jump out of the 
punch-glass for fright,‘ D’ye know who she Was? 
she was Water-Wagtail, sir,—W aTer-W acta! 
She won fourteen cups and plates in Ireland befon 
she went to Liverpool ; and you know what she did 
there?” (We said, ‘Oh! of course.’) * Well, gp 

’ 
the man who bought her from me, sold her for fo 
hundre’ guineas ; and in England, she fetched eight 
hundre’ pounds! Another of them very ho 
gentlemen, (Tim, some hot wather—screeching hot, 
you divil—and a sthroke of the limin)—another of 
them horses that I was refused fifteen pound for, me 
brother-in-law sould to Sir Rufford Bufford for q 
hundre’-and-fifty guineas. Wasn't that luck? Wel} 
sir, Sir Rufford gives Burke his bill at six months, 
and don't pay it when it come jue. A pretty pickle 
Tom Burke was in, as I leave ye to fancy, for hei 
paid away the bill, which he thought as good as goold ; 
and sure it ought to be, for Sir Rufford had come ofage 
since the bill was drawn, and before it was due, and, 
as I needn't tell you, had slipped into a very handsome 
property. On the protest of the bill, Burke goes in 
a fury to Gresham's, in Sackville-street, where the 
baronet was living, and (would ye believe it?) the 
latter says he doesn’t intend to meet the bill, on the 
score that he was a minor when he gave it. On which, 
Burke was in such a rage, that he took a horsewhip, 
and vowed he'd beat the baronet to a jelly, and post 
him in every club in Dublin, and publish every cir- 
cumstance of the transaction.’ ‘It does seem rather 
a queer one,’ says one of Mr. Bodkin’s hearer, 
‘Queer indeed ; but that’s not it, you see ; for Sir 
Rufford is as honourable a man as ever lived; and 
after the quarrel he paid Burke his money, and 
they’ve been warm friends ever since—but what I 
want to show ye is our infernal luck. Three months 
before, Sir Rufford had sold that very horse for three 
hundre guineas.” 

In this extract there is a whole national his- 
tory involved, if the reader will take the trouble 
to reflect upon it. 

The following description is purely Tit- 
marshian, as those who remember Glendalough 
and its seven churches will allow :— 

“T think the Irish scenery just like the Irish me 
lodies—sweet, wild, and sad even in the sunshine. 
You can neither represent one nor other by words; 
but I am sure if one could translate ‘ The Meeting of 
the Waters’ into form and colours, it would fall into 
the exact shape of a tender Irish landscape. So, take 
and play that tune upon your fiddle, and shut your 
eyes and muse a little, and you have the whole scene 
before you. I don’t know if there is any tune about 
Glendalough ; but if there be, it must be the most 
delicate, fantastic, fairy melody that ever was played. 
* * Here is a little lake and little fords across it, 
surrounded by little mountains, and which lead you 
now to little islands where there are all sorts of fan- 
tastic little old chapels and graveyards ; or again into 
little brakes and shrubberies where small rivers are 
crossing over little rocks, plashing and jumping, 
and singing as loud as ever they can. * * There 
are seven churches, whereof the clergy must have 
been the smallest persons, and have had the small 
est benefices and the littlest congregations ever 
known. As for the Cathedral, what a’ bishoplet it 
must have been that presided there !—the place 
would hardly hold the Bishop of London, or Mr. 
Sidney Smith—two full-sized clergymen of these days 
—who would be sure to quarrel there for want of 
room, or for any other reason. There must have 
been a dean no bigger than Mr. Moore, and a chapter 
no bigger than that chapter in Tristram Shandy which 
does not contain a single word, and mere pop-guns of 
canons, and a beadle about as tall as Crofton Croker, 
to whip the little boys who were playing at taw (with 
peas) in the yard.” ; 

Here is another pleasant bit of exaggeration, 
relative to Westport, one of the remotest parts 
of the West of Ireland :— 

“There wasa long, handsome pier (which, no doubt, 
remains at this present minute), and one solitary 
cutter along side it, which may or may not be there 


Me brother-"n-law Burke once sent me three colts of | now. There were about three boats lying near the 





his to sell at this very fair of Ballinasloe; and, | cutter lying alongside it, and six sailors, with long 
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ing upon the pier. As for the ware- 
aay ere fr seh ; and might accommodate, 
[ should think, not only the trade of Westport, but 
of Manchester too. There are huge streets of these 
houses, ten stories high, with cranes, owners’ names, 
&c., marked Wine Stores, Flour Stores, Bonded To- 
beeeo Warehouses, and so forth. The six sailors that 
were singing on the pier, no doubt are each admirals 
ofas many fleets of a hundred sail, that bring wines 
and tobacco from all quarters of the world to fill these 
enormous warehouses. These dismal mausoleums, as 
yast as pyramids, are the places where the dead trade 
of Westport lies buried—a trade that, in its lifetime, 
robably was about as big as a mouse. Nor is this 
the first nor the hundredth place to be seen in this 
country, which sanguine builders have erected to 
accommodate an imaginary commerce. Millowners 
over-mill themselves, merchants over-warehouse 
themselves, squires over-castle themsel ves, little trades- 
men about Dublin and the cities over-villa and over- 
gig themselves, and we hear sad tales about hereditary 
bondage and the accursed tyranny of England.” 


Every subject, it is said, has two handles at 
the least, and hence one benefit of a plurality 
of travelling authors for the same locality. 
Those who remember some former glowing de- 
scription of the Trappists of Mount Meilleraie, 
will be ill prepared for the Titmarsh view of the 
same subject :-— 

“They have among themselves workmen to supply 
all their frugal wants, ghostly tailors and shoemakers, 
spiritual gardeners and bakers, working in silence, 
and serving Heaven after their way. If this reverend 
community, for fear of the opportunity of sinful 
talk, choose to hold their tongues, the next thing 
will be to cut them out altogether, and so render 
the danger impossible—if, being men of education and 
intelligence, they incline to turn butchers and cobblers, 
and smother their intellects by base and hard menial 
labour; who knows but one day a sect may be more 
pious still, and rejecting even butchery and bakery 
as savouring too much of worldly convenience and 
pride, take to a wild-beast life at once? Let us con- 
cede that suffering, and mental and bodily debasement, 
are the things most agreeable to Heaven, and there is 
no knowing where such Piety may stop. I was very 
glad we had not time to see the grovelling place; 
and as for seeing shoes made or fields tilled by re- 
verend amateurs, we can find cobblers and plough- 
boys to do the work better. By the way the 
Quakers have set up in Ireland a sort of monkery of 
theirown. Not far from Carlow we met a couple of 
cars drawn by white horses, and holding white Quakers 
and Quakeresses, in white hats, clothes, shoes, with 
wild maniacal-looking faces, bumping along the road. 
Let us hope that we may soon get a community of 


Fakeers and howling Dervises into the country. It 
would be a refreshing thing to see such ghostly men 
in one’s travels, standing at the corners of roads, and 
praising the Lord by standing on one leg, or cutting 
and hacking themselves with knives like the prophets 


of Baal. Is it not as pious for a man to deprive 
himself of his leg as of his tongue, and to disfigure his 
body with the gashes of a knife, as with the hideous 
white raiment of the illuminated Quakers ?” 
Notwithstanding the undeniable truth of this 
general remark, and notwithstanding the equally 
undeniable truth, that there is nothing in the 
‘amps economy of the thing so very miracu- 
ous, that men possessing such resources should 
make a paradise in a desert,—writers of a more 
catholic spirit (we intend no villanous pun on the 
word,) would perhaps say, every man to hisliking, 
—if such austerities amuse the parties, and re- 
lieve the mind from the “perilous stuff” that may 
be weighing on it, there is no great harm done ; 
and better calculators might add, that the ex- 
ample of useful industry set to a wild and miser- 
able population by these monks, has a money 
value, that may perhaps fully compensate for 
the cost. The truth is, that Mr. Titmarsh, 
though an honest, is far from an unprejudiced 
man. A close observer, and often a shrewd 
reasoner, he is still somewhat decided in his party 
views; and he does not possess that enlarged and 
grasping philosophy which is necessary to the 


perfect ——e of the “case of Ireland :” 
we think, therefore, he has done wisely in ab- 
staining from any general summary of the results 
of his inquiry. 





The Home: or, Family Cares and Family Joys. 
By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 


Tue translation of a tale like the above, by an 
English wife and English mother, is good service 
done to her country. We prefer ‘The Home’ 
to ‘The Neighbours.’ It does not, indeed, contain 
any character so original and high-toned as ‘ma 
chere mére,’ nor, perhaps, any passage equal 
in its humour to the autobiography of Miss 
Hellevi Hausgiebel; but it is more consistent, 
more probable, and less sentimental. As an 
illustration of northern life and manners, too, 
the tale has great value. Not even the recollec- 
tions of Danzig by Madame Schopenhauer, re- 
veal a more primitive state of society than that 
disclosed by Frederika Bremer. To touch upon 
only one whimsically characteristic point, it is 
a book which would have killed Byron, who 
hated to see women eat. Hardly a_heart- 
sorrow is recounted, which admits not of alle- 
viation by “roast veal and patties’”—sisterly 
affection is cemented over “ citron soufflets” and 
“large pears’’—a brother’s college triumph to 
be solemnized by a liberal emission of sugar- 
beer—and the early illusions of a dear mother 
in waning health, revived by the delicious mi- 
nistry of a coffee feast and hot cakes. The 
Franks, (and we may presume the Swedes of 
the middle class,) are not among those un- 
happy ones described by Lady Morgan, “whom 
God hath joined, and family dinners put asun- 
der.”” They have wholesome appetites as well as 
healthy dicen: and the narrative of their dis- 
cussions might claim a place upon Gunter’s as 
well as Hookham’s counter. 

But to lay aside badinage, and to speak more 
to the purpose of the novel—we have here no 
- Ratehuoaiity"venges” nor extravagant vicissi- 
tudes—but simply the every-day trials befalling 
a Judge’s family of five daughters anda son: the 
originals of which are our familiar friends. Who 
has not known a Louise, “ our eldest,” with her 
thrifty ways, her sound principles and her 
grave airs—as good a manager as she is a wise 
lecturer? Who has not been acquainted with 
a Petrea, disturbed by genius enough to render 
her uneasy without ane her distinguished ? 
This time, however, she has a large nose which 
is openly alluded to by her family, as a trial 
to be borne along with her eccentric ways and 
unworldly notions. These are our favourites : 
and the portions of the book devoted to their 
affairs, we have found the most amusing. Louise, 
“our eldest,” is much sought after by lovers; 
and, indeed, seging that the youth of Sweden 
have hearty digestions, so excellent a house- 
wife could not lack humble servants. But Louise 
ey Poverty in a parsonage, offered to her 

y the family tutor, to Worldly Comfort in a 
palace: as our female readers will hardly won- 
der, when they are admitted to see the wooing 
of the latter :— 

“*Cousin Louise, are you fond of fish? for ex- 
ample, bream?’ asked the Landed-proprietor one 
evening as he seated himself beside Louise, who was 
industriously working a landscape in her embroidery 
frame.—‘ O yes! bream is very good fish,’ replied 
she very phlegmatically, and without looking up 
from her work.—‘ O, with red-wine sauce,’ said the 
Landed-proprietor, ‘delicate! I have magnificent 
fishing on my estate at Oestanvik. Big fellows of 
bream! I catch them myself.\—* Who is that great 
fisher there ?’ asked Jacobi, with an impatient sneer, 
‘and what matters it to him whether Louise likes 
bream ?’ * * ‘Cousin Louise, are you fond of birds?* 
asked the Landed-proprietor.—‘ O yes, particularly 





of fieldfares,’ answered Louise.‘ Nay, that’s capi- 





tal!’ said the Landed-proprietor. ‘There are innu- 
merable fieldfares on my estate of Oestanvik. I 
often go out myself with my gun and shoot enough 
for dinner; piff-paff! with two shots I have killeda 
whole dishful !’ * * ‘ Cousin Louise, are you fond of 
roast hare ?’ asked the Landed-proprietor.—* Master 
Jacobi, are you fond of roast hare ?? whispered Petrea 
waggishly to the Candidate.—* Bravo, Petrea!’ whis- 
pered her brother to her.—* Cousin Louise, are you 
fond of cold meat ?’ asked the Landed-proprietor, as 
he handed Louise to the supper-table—‘ Should you 
like to be a landed-proprietor ?’ whispered Henrik 
to her as she left it. Louise answered exactly as a 
cathedral would have answered,—looked very solemn, 
and was silent.” 

“ The family is assembled in the library: tea is 
just finished. Louise, at Petrea’s and Gabriele’s 
urgent request, has laid out the cards on a little table 
to tell them their fortunes. The Candidate seats 
himself near them, and appears determined to amuse 
himself with them, and to be lively; but Louise 
assumes all the more her ‘cathedral air... The 
Landed-proprietor steps in, bows, snorts, and kisses 
the hand of the ‘ gracious aunt.’—Landed-proprietor. 
Very cold this evening; I fancy we shall have frost. 
—Elise. It is a gloomy spring. We have lately read 
a most affecting account of the famine in the north- 
ern provinces. It is the misfortune of these late 
springs.—Landed-proprietor. O yes, the famine up 
there. No, we'll talk of something else—that's too 
gloomy. I have had my peas covered with straw. 
Cousin Louise, are you fond of playing Patience? 
I am very fond of it too; it isso composing. At my 
seat at Oestanvik I have little, little patience-cards, 
I fancy really that they would please my cousin,— 
The Landed-proprietor seats himself on the other 
side of Louise: the Candidate gives some extraordi- 
nary shrugs.—Louise. This is not patience; but a 
little witchcraft, by which I read fate. Shall I pro- 
phesy to you, Cousin Thure ?—Landed-proprietor. O 
yes, prophesy something to me. Nothing disagree- 
able! If I hear anything disagreeable in an evening, 
I always have bad dreams at night. Prophesy me 
prettily—a little wife—a wife as lovely and as amia- 
ble as Cousin Louise.—The Candidate [with a look 
as if he would send the Landed-proprietor head over 
heels to Oestanvik]. I don’t know whether Mam- 
selle Louise likes flattery.—Landed-proprietor (who 
seems as if he neither heard nor saw his rival). Cousin 
Louise, are you fond of blue ?—Louise. Blue? That 
is truly a lovely colour; but yet I prefer green.— 
Landed-proprietor. Nay, that is good! that is excel- 
lent! At Oestanvik, my dressing-room furniture is 
blue, beautiful light blue silk damask ; but in my 
sleeping-room I have green moreen. I fancy really, 
Cousin Louise, that The Candidate coughs, and 
then rushes out of the room. Louise looks after him, 
sighs, and then examines the cards, in which she 
finds so many misfortunes for Cousin Thure, that he 
is quite terrified: the peas frosted, conflagration in 
the dressing-room, and last of all a rejection! The 
Landed-proprietor declares, notwithstanding, that he 
finds nothing of this unpleasant. The sisters smile, 
and make remarks.” 

It is much to Miss Bremer’s credit that she 
makes the young lady “ give the basket” to one 
who tempts so liberally “ with rich viands and 
the pleasurable wine.”” We will now allow the 
reader a glimpse of the genius of the Home— 
the poor Petrea. This damsel burns with an 
ardent desire to distinguish herself, being vexed 
with the stragglings of a crude and busy imagi- 
nation. A festival at Axelholm offers her a bril- 
liant opportunity. After sundry abortive efforts 
to manage her natural defect—the nose !—she 
is now to be seen in the ball-room. But partners 
do not come. She looks at her mother, and 
fancies her ashamed of her ; feels herself neg- 
lected, and must set about amending her con- 
dition with alacrity :— 

“ At this moment an old gentleman rose up from 
a bench opposite Petrea, with a tea-cup in his hand. 
In a mania of officiousness she rushed forward in order 
to assist him in setting it aside. He drew himself 
back and held the cup firmly, whilst Petrea, with the 
most firm and unwearying * permit me, sir,’ seemed 
determined to take it. The strife about the cup con- 
tinued amid the unending bows of the gentleman, and 
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the equally unending courtesies of Petrea, until a 
passing waltzing couple gave a jostle without the 
least ceremony whatever to the compliment-makers, 
which occasioned a shake of the tea-cup, and revealed 
to Petrea the last thing in the world which she had 
imagined, that the cup was not empty! Shocked 
and embarrassed, she let go her hold, and allowed the 
old gentleman, with what remained of his cup of tea, 
to go and find out for himself asecurer place. Petrea 
seated herself, she hardly knew how, on a bench near 
an elderly lady, who lookedat her very good-naturedly, 
and who helped very kindly to wipe off the ablution 
of tea which she had received. Petrea felt herself 
quite confidential with this excellent person, and in- 
quired from her what was her opinion of Swedenborg, 
beginning also to give her own thoughts on spectral 
visions, ghosts, etc. The lady looked at her, as if 
she thought she might be a little deranged, 
and then hastened to change her place. A stout 
military gentleman sat himself down ponderously, 
with a deep sigh, on the seat which the old lady had 
left, as if he were saying to himself, ‘ Ah, thank God! 
here I can sit in peace!’ But, no! he had not sate 
there three minutes and a half, when he found himself 
called upon by Petrea to avow his political faith, and 
invited by her to unite in the wish of speedy war 
with Russia. Lieutenant-Colonel Uh—— turned 
rather a deaf ear to the battery by which his neigh- 
bour assailed him, but for all that he probably felt it 
not the less heavy, because after several little sham 
coughs he rose up, and left our Petrea alone with her 
warlike thoughts, * * Petrea now cast her eyes on 
a young girl who seemed to have had no better 
dancing fortune than herself, but who seemed to bear 
it much worse, appeared weary of sitting, and could 
hardly refrain from tears. Petrea, in whose disposi- 
tion it lay to impart to others whatever she herself 
possessed—sometimes overlooking the trifling fact 
that what she possessed was very little desired by 
others—and feeling herself now in possession of a con- 
siderable degree of prowess, wished to impart some 
of the same to hercompanion in misfortune, and seated 
herself by her for that purpose. ‘I know not a soul 
here, and I find itso horribly wearisome,’ was the 
unasked outpouring of soul which greeted Petrea, 
and which went directly to her sympathising heart. 
Petrea named every person she knew in the company 
to the young unfortunate, and then, in order to 
escape from the weight of the present, began to unfold 
great plans and undertakings for the future. She 
endeavoured to induce her new acquaintance to give 
her her parole d’honneur that she would sometime 
conduct a social theatre with her, which would assist 
greatly to make social life more interesting; and 
further than that, that they should establish together 
a society of Sisters of Charity in Sweden, and makea 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem; furthermore, that they 
would write novels together ; and that on the follow- 
ing day, or more properly in the night, they would 
rise at half-past ten o’clock, and climb to the top of 
a high mountain in order to see the sun rise; and 
finally, after all these,and sundry other propositions, 
Petrea suggested to her new acquaintance a thee-and- 
thou friendship between them! But, ah! neither 
Petrea’s great prowess, nor her great friendship ; 
neither the social theatre, nor the pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, least of all the thee-and-thou friendship, availed 
anything towards enlivening the churlish young girl. 
Petrea saw plainly that an invitation to dance would 
avail more than all her propositions, so, sighing 
deeply because she was not a man to offer so great a 
pleasure, she rose up, and left the object of her vain 
endeavours.” 

We can make room for no more of these 
minikin distresses ; but there are many to whom 
they will occur with all the unlovely truth of a 
daguerreotype. 

t would be “ omitting the part of Hamlet” 
were we to close this invitation to ‘The Home’ 
without speaking of the central figure in all its 
joys and sorrows—the Mother. Nothing more 
delicate, or womanly, or beautiful, is to be found 
in domestic fiction than her character: and we 
like it none the less for a certain touch of ro- 
mance and sentiment not altogether English. She 
is of finer clay than any of her daughters ;—was 
born with tastes and aspirations which she has 
been compelled in her intercourse with trial to 





conceal or to leave uncultivated. For a while 
we see her misplaced and discontented ; for the 
tale begins at that epoch, known to every one, 
when the mind, being in a transition state, is 
peculiarly open to wandering thoughts and vain 
imaginations. But the sense of duty harmonizes 
these: Time and Thought make her just, sen- 
sible, sympathising, and tolerant. Madame 
Frank always stands out distinct from her fami- 
ly, by a certain placid and poetical elegance: 
there is fancy as well as fondness in her love for 
‘her summer child ;”’ and the slight warning at 
the close of the record, that the hour of her rest 
is at hand, saddens us like the knell for a dear 
friend. It is impossible, indeed, to read this 
book as a piece of make-believe. We have had 
nothing so simply life-like since Galt’s ‘ Annals 
of the Parish’—no pictures of female nature so 
finely touched, since Miss Austen’s. 





On Vision, and the Action of Light on Bodies.— 
Some Remarks on Invisible Light.—On the 
Power which Light possesses of becoming La- 
tent.—Poggendorff’s Annalen, Vol. LVI. 

In the above Memoirs M. Moser has called 

attention to a series of experimental researches 

on the action of light on bodies, which have, 
from the really extraordinary nature of many 
of the phenomena observed by him, excited an 
nauk degree of inquiry. Moser’s reasoning 
does not appear to us very satisfactory, and we 
are inclined to think, that many of the results of 
his experiments would be materially modified 
if the pure prismatic rays were used, instead of 
coloured glasses, to which alone he has trusted. 

The first of the above Memoirs is occupied in 

endeavouring to show by analogy, that light 

produces material changes on the retina. It is 

a curious and interesting fact, that at the last 

meeting of the British Association, Sir John 

Herschel, when speaking of some of the remark- 

able photographic phenomena which he had 

observed, of fading, | nan and restorable pic- 
tures, should, in ignorance of Moser’s labours, 
have suggested the possibility of the eye, in the 

act of vision, becoming phetegapiveny im- 

pressed by luminous images. This idea, at 

once so new and startling, created great inter- 
est, and it certainly appears to us, that amidst 
the numerous speculations to which the disco- 
veries of modern science have given rise, few 
or none of them are so replete with all that 
tends to awaken curiosity as this, which pro- 
mises to lead towards the developement of the 
mysterious operations of that agent which gives 
life and beauty to the universe, on that wonder- 
ful piece of mechanism, the eye, without which 

the world would be to all animated creation a 

dreary wilderness. 

The observations of Mariotte, D’Arcy, and 
Brewster, all go to prove that an interval of time 
is required for the impression of an object to be 
made on the retina; and the simple experiment 
of twirling a lighted stick shows that the impres- 
sion does not fade immediately with the removal 
of the body. Every one must have experienced 
the effect of looking fixedly on a bright or 
highly-coloured body, and then turning the 
eye to a dark or colourless space, on which 
a distinct image of the illuminated object will 
be for some time visible. Sir Isaac Newton 
relates that having gazed for some minutes on 
a reflected image of the sun, his eye became so 
strongly impressed with it, that whenever he 
looked upon the clouds, or a book, or a bright 
object, he saw upon it a round bright spot of 
light, like the sun, and this effect lasted for three 
or four days. /Epinus has described similar ex- 
periments and like results. 

Moser has proved, what was indeed very 
distinctly stated by Niepce, that light acts upon 
all bodies, but he does not allow that this action 








roduces a separation of chemically combined 

odies. We need only refer to the researches 
of Sir John Herschel, Mr. Fox Talbot, and 
others, to show how decidedly wrong the Kj. 
nigsberg professor is on this point. That light 
acts upon all bodies, we are inclined to allow 
and we see but slight reasons for objecting to the 
conclusion, that the images of objects are im. 
pressed by the light radiated from them, either 
on the retina or on the choroid coat. It has 
been shown by Mr. Hunt that a plate of copper 
may be made to receive a series of impressions 
which may be kept for a long time invisible, 
but which can be restored one after another by 
the agency of electricity. May not then the 
seat of vision, so delicate, and to us so complex 
in its structure, be capable of receiving even 
millions of impressions, and retaining them 
until revived by the mysterious influences of the 
mind, acting through the wonderful organism of 
the nerves? Moser’s experiments on the influ- 
ence of light on the iodide of silver, formed on 
the surfaces of silver plates, as in the daguerréo- 
type processes, have certainly been made with 
considerable attention, but from the circum- 
stances above alluded to—the use of coloured 
glasses, instead of the pure prismatic rays—we 
cannot place much confidence in the results, 
Indeed, most of the experiments have been pre- 
viously made by Herschel, Becquerel, and others, 
with whose labours in general Moser appears to 
have been unacquainted. 

The discovery of the remarkable fact, that 
the effects of light on solid bodies may be imi- 
tated in perfect darkness by mere juxtaposition, 
or simple contact, is without doubt one of the 
most extraordinary discoveries of modern sci- 
ence. The polished surfaces of the metals, of 
glass, and of glazed leather, receive in a short 
time virtual impressions of similar or the most 
dissimilar bodies. It matters not if these be of 
metal, of glass, of wood, or of paper—a myste- 
rious connexion is established between them 
when they are brought together, and a molecular 
change is effected, not only on their surfaces, 
but to some depth within their substances. It 
has been found that repeated surfaces may be 
removed, and that still the impression was to be 
rendered visible. It is only in a few cases that 
the impression is rendered evident from the 
mere contact. It is to be evoked by a process 
similar to that used in the daguerréotype ; it is 
to be subjected to the influence of a vapour, 
that of mercury giving a more permanent pic- 
ture than any other. 

Moser considers all bodies as being self-lumi- 
nous, and therefore concludes that the above 
phenomena are the result of the action of the 
invisible light constantly radiated from their 
surfaces. It is to be regretted that any term 
should be used in science which has a tendency 
to confuse our general ideas on the subject. 
Now we conceive the idea of invisible light is one 
which cannot be easily entertained. Light is 
universally understood as that element which 
is perceived by its effects upon the optic nerve, 
and if this is not excited by the operating agent, 
we cannot with propriety call that agent light. 
We well know that the sunbeam brings to the 
surface of our planet rays, having, as it at pre- 
sent appears, each a distinct property. One 
class of these rays are luminous; they are light: 
another class are calorific and non-luminous; 
these are heat-rays: and a third class are neither 
luminous nor sensibly calorific; and these have 
been called—and perhaps for the present it Is 
the wisest course still to call them—chemical 
rays. Dr. Draper has recently proposed for this 
last class of rays aname coined, as it appears to 
us rather fancifully, from some imagined simili- 
tude between the fable of Tithonus and Aurora, 
and their chemical influence. Tithonic rays, 
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however, will not, we believe, be likely to be ac- 
cepted by philosophers as the distinguishing 
name of this class. Whether or not the pheno- 
mena observed by Moser, Draper, and others, 
are to be attributed to either of the above classes 
of solar rays, we have not, we think, as yet a 
sufficient amount of experimental evidence to 
decide. That some connexion exists between 


the strength of the impression made, and the 
ea qenincting powers relatively of the two 
podies, has, we think, been proved. The pheno- 
mena are, however, so complex that we must 


patiently await the result of the unwearying 
researches of our natural philosophers, before we 
attempt to assign them to the influences of a 
known or of an undiscovered agent. 

M. Fizeau imagines that a slight layer of or- 

nic matter, alee to fatty bodies, clothes 
all surfaces, and that the irregular removal or 
condensation of this volatile matter, fits the sur- 
face for the reception of vapour in different 
degrees; and that hence results the images to 
which we have called attention. This might 
explain the phenomena if the effects were merely 
superficial, but it certainly does not account 
for the changes produced in the solid particles of 
the metal or glass. ‘These notions are therefore 
quite untenable. 

The doctrine of latent light, which is now 
advocated as a part of Moser’s hypothesis, is 
by no means new. Sir Isaac Newton believed 
that light was absorbed by some bodies, and 
many physicists since him have brought for- 
ward observations apparently in proof of this. 
Whether this be admitted or otherwise, although 
it must materially influence the theories of 
light, it cannot affect the objections we have 
made to the improper use of received modes of 
expression. 

‘he three Memoirs published by Moser have 
been translated by Mr. Croft, and printed in 
the ‘Scientific Memoirs,’ to which valuable pub- 
lication we must refer those of our readers who 
are desirous of a more intimate acquaintance 
with the subject. 

Professor Ludwig Moser has achieved for 
himself a European celebrity. We must hope 
that his future researches will be less liable to 
the objections we have made. The incomplete- 
ness of a series of researches in science, however 
striking may be the results obtained, is ever to 
be regretted, as thereby we lose those connect- 
ing links, by which alone we are enabled to 
trace with any certainty the truth we desire to 


lay hold of. 





desirous of awakening a noble remembrance, of glo- 
rifying, as much as lay in him, the old poet of the 
Orestie, who, slighted by his contemporaries, said 
with a haughty sadness, “J consecrate my works to 
Time!” and also, perhaps, of indicating to the public, 
by this sufficiently perilous appropriation, that what 
Eschylus did for the Titans, he—poet unfortunately 
too unequal to the task—has attempted to do for the 
Burgraves. 

Being in an acquiescent mood, we must yet 
a little further take the author on his own word, 
and allow him yet more distinctly to indicate 
the master idea of this drama :— 

In fact, [continues M. Hugo, when approaching 
the close of his preamble, and after vindicating him- 
self from caprice in the choice of his former subjects], 
there is to-day an European nationality, as there was 
a Greek nationality in the times of AEschylus, of 
Sophocles, and of Euripides. The entire circle of 
civilization, whatever has been, whatever is its com- 
pass, has always been the wide country of the poet. 
* * Thus,—proportion duly taken into the account, 
and supposing that it is permitted to compare small 
things with great,—if AEschylus, when recounting the 
fall of the Titans, made, of old, a national work for 
Greece, the poet who, to-day, narrates the strife of 
the Burgraves, constructs for Europe a work equally 
national, in the same sense and in the same signiti- 
cation. Whatever be the momentary antipathies 
and jealousies of frontiers, all enlightened nations 
belong to the same centre, and are indissolubly united 
by a sacred and profound union. 

The reader of M. Hugo will hardly fail to 

remark, that to prove the relationship of this play 
with ‘ Marion de l’Orme,’ ‘ Hernani,’ ‘ Angelo,’ 
and ‘Cromwell,’ our author rebukes severely 
the entire spirit of his Rhine journals and the 
penned pamphlet thereunto appended. But 
et this pass: and we care not, further, to dis- 
play the inconsistencies and pretensions of so 
gifted aman. The reader has had enough of 
our and M. Hugo’s overture. Let the curtain 
rise. . 

The time is the thirteenth century: the scene 
the portrait gallery of the Burg of Heppenheff : 
a corridor surrounding a donjon, on the walls 
of which the fading remains of old frescoes 
are seen. Sounds of revelry are heard from 
within the castle, and an old grey-haired 
woman, clothed in rags, and chained, is dis- 
covered listening with mockery to the jovial 
strain. This is Guanhumara, whom, on a first 
glance, the spectator will discover to be a replica 
of Ulrica, in Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe;’ and who, during 
the greater part of the drama, wanders distract- 
edly up and down, listening and plotting in 
dumb show, but saying little. To her enter a 
troop of chained slaves, who descant on the 





The Burgraves: a Trilogy—{ Les Burgraves}. 

By Victor Hugo. Paris, Michaud. 
Tuts is a strange compound of power and self- 
conceit. We will accept it, however, on the 
showing of the author, not as a caprice of fan- 
tasy, but as a link in a chain connected with 
antecedent productions, and others still to come, 
—receive the stilted aphorisms, enunciated in 
his preface, for plain truths, and put our trust 
in the dramatist of the Place Royale as in a 
leader and a regenerator. The idea of ‘ The 
Burgraves,’ which, to borrow Scott's phrase, 
had been long simmering in the poet’s mind, 
was matured, M. Hugo informs us, by his tour 
along the Rhine; and he has affixed to the sepa- 
rate acts, and sometimes, even, to the separate 
scenes, distinguishing titles, in hopes that the 
bat-blind public might be furnished with a glim- 
mering of their hidden meaning. But M. Hu- 
o's self-distrust, as regards the clearness of 
is narration, is compensated for by his self- 
assertion, when he tells the public what it is to 
expect from the word “ Trilogy.”’ 

Here, as elsewhere (says he) trilogy means only 
and essentially a poem in three cantos, or a drama in 


miseries of their captivity by the Burgraves, 


about for no good purpose, and acquaint us with 
the family story of the Burg. 

generations are presiding: Job the Cursed, aged 
one hundred—a model of ancient bravery, wis- 
dom, prejudice, and cruelty: Magnus, his son, 
aged sixty, in whom the virtues and vices of 
“the strong hand” are presumed to have de- 
generated; Hatto, his grandson, an inferior 
personage — more luxurious, more villanous 
—in love with Regina, the niece of Job. Re- 
gina, it is presently disclosed, prefers a cer- 
tain Othbert, a nameless adventurer; there are 
fears, however, that she will never live to be- 
long to either rival, since her health is feeble 
to extremity. Then we are told a long and 
intricate history about a murder and a Corsican 
slave. Rumours, too, are counted up touching 
the death of Frederic Barbarossa a the early 
history of himself and of a bastard brother. The 
slaves retire, and a love scene between Regina 
and Othbert ensues; after which Guanhumara 
(which is German for Ginevra) presents herself 





three acts. Only, in employing it, the author was 


to the young lover, initiates him partially into 





take the audience into their confidence, hint | 
their suspicions that Guanhumara wanders | 


In this the three | 








the mystery the slaves have been telling us; de- 
clares that she is at Heppenheff for the purpose 
of avenging a murder long since committed; that 
it is she who has practised upon the bloom and 
strength of Regina; and who will restore that 
maiden to health if Othbert will swear to do her 
bidding and minister to her vengeance, when 
“ the hour and the man” are pointed out to him. 
The lover agrees, and the tempter disappears. 
Then come out, on the one side Hatto and the 
revellers—on the other the two aged Burgraves. 
The olden and the modern time are skilfully 
brought into contrast :—we have also a tirade 
of Magnus against the missing Emperor Bar- 
barossa. Lastly occurs the incident of a mendi- 
cant, who arrives to ask charity and shelter : 
Hatto commands that he should be stoned thence 
—but the old men interfere,—and Job, the patri- 
arch, for the first time raising his voice to assert 
his authority, insists that the antique usage of 
their profuse hospitality shall be revived, and 
the wanderer received with as much honour as 
though he were the lost Emperor himself. This 
is done; and the first part of the trilogy closes, 
as the reader is aware, behind no impenetrable 
veil of mystery. 

Whatever doubts, however, any credulous 
person might have entertained on the subject, 
are at once dissipated by the soliloquy of the 
mendicant, which opens the second part of the 
trilogy. He there mourns over the desolation 
of his Germany, and declares that one last blow 
must be struck for its deliverance and regenera- 
tion. To this succeeds a love scene between 
Othbert and Regina; Guanhumara has kept 
her part of the compact—the maiden enters 
buoyant and blooming, miraculously restored. 
But in the midst of their joy, the sorceress sur- 
prises the lovers, claims her reward, and de- 
mands that Othbert shall, that very night, strike 
down the person on whom she will be avenged. 
Regina reappears, followed by Job, who is so 
melted to gentleness at the sight of her renewed 
health and her lover’s ecstacy, that he sanctions 
their marriage and flight. At this point we shall 
exchange abstract for paraphrase, claiming the 
reader’s indulgence. 

SCENE THE FIFTH, 
Othbert— Regina. 


Oth. (wildly looking after Job)\—Just heaven! the whirling 
thoughts that vex my brain! 

Fly with Regina !—fly this dismal tower! 

O, pity, lady! if "tis all a dream, 

Wake me not. Yet ‘tis thou, my soul’s own love! 

Angel! mine own !..we fly ere evening fall— 

This blessed instant!..could’st thou only know.... 

There, glowing Eden !..here, the yawning pit !— 

I fly to bliss !—I fly from hideous crime! 
Reg. What say’st? 
Oth. Fear nought !—Regina ! I will fly! 

Yet I have sworn !—Regina! Heavens! mine oath! 

What then? I fly....God, judge my cause aright ! 

And then, Ilove!..Come! All things bid us go. 

There’s nought shall bar our way !.. (forcing Regina off. 

Enter at the back of the stage Guanhumara, leading Hatto, 
who is followed by the princes, Burgraves, and soldiers ; she 
then disappears. 














SCENE THE SIXTH. 

Tat. Ha! dreamest thou so? 

Reg. Hatto! Great Heaven ! 

Hat. (To the soldiers)\—Lay hold on yonder pair. 

Oth. (Drawing his sword and keeping the soldiers back)—Lord 

Hatto, well I know thine infamy ! 
Know thee a traitor, godless, odious, vile ! 
I would learn, too, if haply there be found 
In that base heart, that sink of filthiest things, 
The slime which vices fling behind them—Fear. 
For shrewdly do I guess thou art a coward ; 
And that these lords—thy betters, noble chief! 
When IL have plucked thy mask of courage off, 
Will see thy craven nature bared to day! 
Here, by her choice supreme, I represent 
Regina, maiden-Countess of the Rhine. 
She hates thee, Prince! is my affianced bride! 
I challenge thee on foot :—for place, the strand 
Beneath the Wisperthal, three miles from hence. 
What arms thou wilt—close quarters—no delay— 
No merey—visor up—by yonder stream ; 
There be the vanquished flung! Conquer or die! 
( Regina swoons.—Her women bear her out.—Othbert (with- 
standing the archers who approach him.) 

No step this way. To you, my lords, I speak. 
Hear me, ye noble guests... .Duke Gerard, hear ! 
Sire Uther—hear, Pendragon of Bretagne ! 
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Lo! yonder lord | strike before your eyes, 
And here do claim, his baseness to chastise, 
Free archers’ right before free counts like you.... 
[Throws his glove in the face of Hatto. 
Enter the Mendicant, who mixes among the crowd unperceived. 
Hat. U have let thee speak. 
( Aside to one of the lords)—Heaven knows, Giannilaro, 
My eager sword is quivering in its sheath.... 
Now is my turn....Tell me thy name, my champion— 
Son of a king? a Margrave’s, at the least, 
Who darest defy me? Speak—declare thy name, 
If name thou knowest.... Thou art the archer Othbert! 
Thou liest! 
(To the lords)—He lies !—no Othbert this. 
(To Othbert) I'll tell thee 
From what rare stock thou comest—what thy worth. 
A gentleman ! go to....even less than that. 
I know thee: thou art Yorghi Spadaceli ; 
Thy sire a Corsican, thy dam a slave ; 
And thou, impostor base, their lawful child. 


Sirs—we have princes in this presence: 

Let any take his part—let all—l'll meet ye 
Where’er ye choose—now, in that avenue, 
And foot to foot, and naked breast to breast. 
For thee, brave fugitive! most well-born brigand ! 
Thy gauntlet to my slaves! 

Oth. Craven ! 

Men. (Advancing) Lord Hatto, 
Old though I be, I’ll hold thee to this quarrel. 


(He throws by his staff and snatches a weapon from the 


This goodly masque but lacked a fool! 
Look on him, sirs. Whence hath this comrade fallen? 
First, gipsy: next, a beggar: good !—Thy name? 
Men. Frederick of Swabia, Emperor of Almain. 
Magnus. The Red Beard! 
Fred. ( Drawing from beneath his rags a relic) —Lo, the Cross 
of Charlemagne ! [A pause. 
I, Frederick, by my mountain birth-right Prince 
O’ th’ Romans, chosen king, crowned Emperor, 
Heaven’s sword-bearer, Monarch of Burgundy 
And Arles—Charles his tomb I dared profane: 
I have repented me on bended knees ; 
Done penance in the desert twenty years ; 
My drink the rain—the herbage of the rock 
My food. .a ghost the shepherds fled before. . 
And the world named me as among the dead. 
Kut I have heard my country call—come forth, 
Lifted the veil—broken the sepulchre. 
The hour is now when dead men needs must rise. 
Ye own me? 
Mag. Let me look upon thine arm. 
Fred. To seek the brand by thee imprinted there ? 
Behold it.... 
Mag. "Tis even so....Before ye stands 
The Emperor Frederic... . (A pause. 
Emp. (Leaning on his sword)—Of yore ye heard me march- 
ing through these vales, 
When golden spur was ringing at my heel. 
Now know ye what | am, your Master,—Earls! 
Who conquered Europe, and anew revived 
The Othos’ Germany, a calm-eyed queen! 
He whose award as knight and emperor true, 
Three kings in Merseburg and two popes in Rome 
Chose and obeyed; who, when he raised a hand, 
Touching their foreheads with his sceptre gold, 
Made Sweno king—bade Victor wear the tiar, 
He who the Herrmanns’ antique throne o'erthrew ; 
And vanquished—now in Thrace, in Syria now, 
The Emperor Isaae and the Calif Arslan : 
The same who, curbing Genoa, Milan, Pisa, 
And stifling clamorous wars and treasons vile, 
Grasped Italy with all her thousand towns! 
Hath left his shroud and speaks! 
(He advanees a step, and all retire. 
I have judged kings! shall wolves escape my chace ? 
I to the gibbet gave seven Lombard chiefs! 
Albert the Bear arrayed his thousand spears— 
I brake them! Every path hath heard my feet; 
The Lion Henry with these hands I tore, 
His duchies ravished, snatched his lands away, 
And thrice seven princedoms of his wreck I made. 
For forty years, these talons, stone by stone, 
Have strewn your crumbled donjons on the Rhine ! 
Bandits, ye know me !—know the Empire's grief 
Weighs on my heart,—know I am come to save it, 
To raze ye from the roll ofliving men, 


Your bands will hearme. They are mine! J know them, 
They followed glory ere they served disgrace ! 
Mine was their homage ere these evil days, 
And many a heart still loves his ancient Kaiser ! 
Does it not, veterans? Comrades, ist not so? 
Hla! miscreants! felons! village-ravagers! 
My death restored ye then? Approach! behold! 
Touch! listen! lo! ‘tisl! 
You deem yourselves 

rave knights, be sure! You say, ‘ The sons are we 
Of puissant barons and great noblemen, 

Whose honours we prolong.” You do prolong them? 
Your sires were soldiers brave, not prowlers base, 
They made great wars—they rode like heroes forth; 
Restrode the bridge when foemen broke the arch, 
Would battle man to man, or host to host, 

And gay with trumpets sounding proud before, 
Withstood whole armies—dauntless kept the field, 
Nor tower was e’er so high, nor hill so steep, 

That more they asked to seize the strongest hold 
‘Than a frail ladder bending ‘neath their weight, 
Reared ‘gainst the walls that streamed with molten fire; 
Or swayed on knotted cords athwart the abyss, 
Swang the bold warriors, demons more than men, 


Whirled by the night-wind ’gainst the rocky walls! 

Dared any blame such onslaught,—in full day 

The chiefs defied their Emperor to the field, 

And waited, armed, afoot, the long night through, 

Till the sun rose, and brought their sovereign foe: 

*Twas thus they won broad lands and towers and towns, 

So firmly won, that thirty years of strife, 

Made of their followers Dukes, their leaders Kings ! 

While you! like jackal and the bird of prey 

Who lurk in copses or ‘mid willow beds — 

Prostrate and hushed with dagger ready drawn, 

Hide in the noisome marsh that skirts the way, 

‘Trembling, lest passing hound snuff out your lair! 

Listen at even-tide on lonesome path 

For traveller's footfall, or the mule-bell’s chime, 

Pouncing by hundreds on one helpless man, 

To strike him down, then back to your retreats— 
You dare to vaunt your sires?—I say, your sires, 

Bravest of brave and greatest ’mid the great, 

A line of warriors! you, a herd of thieves! 


Long as this tirade is, it is still incomplete ; 
but we have quoted enough to show, that a ro- 
manticist can equal in long-windedness the 
harangue of an Agamemnon or a Semiramis in 
the hoop-and-toupet days of classical French 
tragedy. The momentary effect of the Empe- 
ror’s harangue upon the rebellious princes whose 
degeneracy he rates so soundly, is dissipated by 
a burst of bravery and defiance on the part of 
Magnus, who reviles Barbarossa in language as 
violent as his own, and threatens him with instant 
death. The Burgraves press around the old king 
with drawn swords, 0 Job cleaves his way 
through the crowd, and telling the Emperor 
that his hatred is still unchanged but that he 
loves the well-being of Germany better than 
his private quarrel, or even the existence of his 
order, compels the hot-blooded spirits around 
him to submit and do homage; commands that 
the prisoners in the burg be set free : and order- 
ing himself to be chained (his guests following 
his example!), abases himself before Barbarossa. 
The Emperor commands the imprisonment of 
the Burgraves, all save Job, whom, calling him 
by a name we have heard among the slaves in 
the first act, he bids await his presence at the 
patriarch’s usual nightly haunt. With this the 
second and the most striking division of the 
trilogy closes. 

The third is devoted to the developement of 
the domestic interest of the plot. Of course 
the patriarch is the person whom Guanhumara 
hates, and Othbert hassworn to murder. At first, 
in a passionate scene between the two, the hag 
tramples over the old man, and openly informs 
him of the fate preparing for him, with the 
alternative of Regina’s sacrifice ; and an inter- 
change of remembrance and accusation follows, 
in which Othbert’s parentage is revealed; ending 
in Job’s consent that the old life shall ransom 
the young one, on condition that the avenger 
is left in ignorance of the name of his victim. 
To this succeeds the encounter between Othbert 
and the old man, strangely resembling one in 
Serjeant Talfourd’s ‘Ion ;’ in which Othbert,— 
after a terrible struggle, quickened by Guan- 
humara’s threats that Regina shall die within 
the hour,—at the very instant when his hand is 
raised, is again succoured by the Emperor, who 
interposes in time to avert the crime, to declare 
that he was the supposed victim, and brother to 
the Burgrave, whose death the Corsican woman 
was bent on avenging. Guanhumara withdraws 
her curse: but having sworn that that hour and 
that place should be marked by blood, stabs 
herself: and the drama closes with Regina in 
Othbert’s arms, and by the Emperor announc- 
ing, that having secured the empire to his grand- 
son Frederic, he is about again to retire to the 
desert. We have somewhat hurried over the 
events of this act, because it is the least charac- 
teristic and most melodramatic of the three. 

It may be doubted whether, after all due 
allowance has been made for the disadvantages 
of haste in the above sketch, and of para- 
phrastic translation in the above specimen, the 
reader will admit the existence of any grandeur 





or originality in this last of Victor Hugo’s crea- 





tions. It contains no character so masterly in 
its truth as the sensual, handsome, profligate 
archer of ‘ Notre Dame de Paris’—no passion 
so intense as may be found (to seek no urther) 
in the author’s simple ballad of 
Gastibelza, 'homme a la carabine— 

no scenic surprise so brilliant and rivetting as 
some of those in ‘ Le Roi s’amuse,’ or ‘ Lucrece 
Borgia.’ Nevertheless, the drama has still q 
certain grim passion of its own, not wholly un- 
befitting the ruins and rocks it is meant to 
re-people, nor unworthy of the author’s intimate 
knowledge of bygone times. 

But this play possesses an adventitious, as 
well as an intrinsic, interest. If it be curious 
as a specimen of French treatment of a German 
subject, the history of its production, as recorded 
in the police journals, is also noticeable, as 
throwing light on the secrets of the world of 
Parisian Art and Criticism. There is an unob- 
trusive tragedy in it: a sorrow not so ferocious, 
but perhaps as deep as the sorrow of Guanhu- 
mara. A few lines will recapitulate the story. 
At the time when Malle. Mars was ejected from 
her throne at the Thédtre Frangais, owing, as 
her partizans said, to the unworthy cabals of 
Mdlle. Rachel’s admirers, there was thrust for- 
ward in rivalry of the young tragedian, a Malle, 
Maxime, a clever and ambitious actress, but 
coarse and unfinished in her style. No matter, 
Le Journal des Débats took up her cause warmly; 
and for a twelvemonth or more we read of 
nothing but Mdlle. Maxime’s force and intelli- 
gence—of the injustice of the public and of the 
parsimony of the management towards her. 
An alluring prospect of fame all this praise for 
the poor actress! which must have seemed about 
to be converted into reality, when M. Hugo 
selected her to enact the difficult and leading 
part of Guanhumara, “that walking statue,” to 
ae his own words, “with a serpent’s eye.” 

e play was rehearsed thirty-two times, and 
then the dramatist discovered that the lady's 
voice wanted a sort of ventriloqual fascination, 
and the lady’s eye the requisite sting of malice, 
and, what was worse, that the lady was too short! 
Her empire was taken from her. The victim 
of false encouragement went into a court of law 
to claim restitution—an ill-advised step. Malle. 
Maxime’s claim was negatived—she was charged 
with the costs of her action—her future prospects 
in the theatre closed, and, “unkindest cut of 
all,” her extravagant champion of the Débats 
‘“‘whistles her down the wind” as a ridiculous 
pretender, and follows unblushingly in the wake 
of Madame Melingue, an actress fetched in at 
the eleventh hour, from the Boulevards, and 
bribed, with a life appointment, to attempt the 
part at which another had toiled so severely, 
and with such hard requital ! 





Travels in the Great Western Prairies, the Anahuac, 
and Rocky Mountains, and in the Oregon Territory. 
By T. J. Farnham. 

WE saw last week an announcement of a work 

under this title, about to be published by Mr. Bent- 

ley, and were startled to find a review of it, with 
copious extracts, in a contemporary journal; the 
more so as we appeared to be familiar with the 
writer's style, and inclined to cry out with the good 

Vicar, “surely we have read all this before!” On 

turning to our library shelves we forthwith drew out 

a thin pamphlet, one of a series published at New 

York, called ‘Useful Knowledge for the People,’ and 

lo! there was the identical Mr. Farnham. So far 

well—at least thus far the proceeding is intelligible. 

But observe, we have been told over and over again, 

and have adduced the fact as strengthening our argu 

ment in favour of an international law of copyright, 
that an English bookseller is compelled to sell com- 
paratively dear, because he has usually a large sum to 
pay for copyright ; now here is an American copy- 
right work, which has printed on the face of it, 
“ PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS,” about ONE SHILLING; 
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and this Mr. Bentley, piratically, as we believe, re- 
publishes, paying not one farthing to the author, and 
sells to the English public price one Gunga! 
The book itself, be it observed, is a pleasant book, 
and when we have a little vacant space we shall notice 
it, Meantime, those who are anxious to possess it 
had better order the American edition, which will 
robably cost, freight, duty, and charges included, 
about eighteenpence ! 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Professor Howard's Lectures on Painting. 
CONCLUDING LECTURE. 
An important consideration in the composition of 
apicture, is the background; by which term may be 
derstood everything seen beyond the plane on 


vhich the principal figures are arranged. In conti- 
mation of the subject of my last lecture, I proceed, 
therefore, to offer some remarks on the nature of 
backgrounds, and on the mode in which they have 
been treated by the best artists. The Poet is re- 
lieved from any such demand upon his invention, by 
Presenting all the parts of his design in succession, 
vhich enables him to bring forward as many acces- 
ries as he may think desirable, when and where 
they may best serve to enrich or explain it, while he 
can keep out of sight everything trivial or unfavour- 
ible; the Musician, too, may compose a delightful 
nelody without any accompaniment whatever. To 
the Painter alone a background of some kind is un- 
woidable ; the nature of his art requires him to fill 
up the intervals of his groups with some object or 
other, which he must necessarily suppose to appear 
beyond, and whatever he may introduce for this 
Purpose should at once serve to relieve his figures, 
&xplain the story, and complete the picture, without 
attracting more attention than its subordinate office 
may fairly claim. The grand style avoids this diffi- 
culty in a great degree, by introducing the least pos- 
tle background—a sky, a rock, a wall, and few or 
NM accessories ; and Sculpture, which systematically 
ttcludes them, owes much of its impressive cha- 
Reter to this mode of treatment. Michael Angelo, 
‘sculptor as well as painter, generally pursued the 
me course in both arts, and gave his compositions 


their full and undisturbed value, by suffering nothing 
extraneous to interfere with the figures. The ill effect 
of intricate backgrounds is conspicuous in two of the 
cartoons, the * Delivery of the Keys,’ and the ‘ Mi- 
raculous Draught of Fishes ;’ where, in spite of the 
admirable arrangement of the groups, and their 
animated characters and expressions, the eye can 
scarcely forbear wandering over the expanse behind 
them, instead of resting, as it should, upon the sub- 
ject. The scenery is appropriate and pleasing in 
itself, but is objectionable in overlaying the picture 
with a multiplicity of details, which add nothing to 
its interest. In the latter of the two, the birds in 
the foreground of the lake, from their size and obtru- 
sive situation, challenge nearly as much attention as 
the human figures themselves. 

The background and accessories in our copy of the 
‘Last Supper,’ though they were hardly to be 
avoided, detract somewhat from the simplicity and 
quiet solemnity befitting that sublime drama. It is 
possible that by dwelling for some minutes on the 
great intellectual merits of these admirable works, 
the mind may abstract itself from such interruptions, 
but it requires an effort like that which is necessary 
while reading a book in the midst of a number of 
persons talking aloud. Sebastian del Piombo’s ‘ Rais- 
ing of Lazarus,’ in our national collection, the design 
of which has been ascribed to Michael Angelo, is 
still more offensive in this particular. If any part of 
it be his besides the principal figure, the background 
certainly is not: when he has adopted any, it is 
strictly in accordance with the subject, and explana- 
tory or illustrative. In his cartoon of ‘ Pisa,’ the 
multitude of combatants on horse and foot at a dis- 
tance, mentioned by Vasari, were no doubt seen 
between the intervals of the main group, with the 
effect of which they were too small to interfere, 
while they accounted for and added to the energy, 
haste, and bustle of the whole; in the small copy at 
Holkham the background figures are omitted. In 
his ‘Holy Family’ at Florence, he has introduced 
a group of Baptists behind, which equally illustrates 
the subject without detracting from the importance 
of the principal actors: Unmeaning and inappro- 
priate backgrounds were too frequently adopted by 
the artists of that period ; Correggio seems to have 
been the first to estimate their real value; his highly 
poetic fancy perceived how powerfully they might be 
brought in aid of the sentiment as well as the chiar- 
oscuro of his delightful compositions, in all of which 
they are happily subservient. Rubens followed in 
the same track, and with his usual success; although 
he considered this to be one of the chief difficulties 
of the art. In his‘ Descent from the Cross,’ the 
background is entirely subordinate, and blended with 
the figures in a very masterly manner, like a well 
adapted musical accompaniment, supporting and 
assisting the melody, which is in all cases the true 
desideratum. If the background be sometimes a 
troublesome and dangerous companion, it is never- 
theless capable of being rendered a most valuable 
ally, for though in general it should be flat, negative, 
and retiring, in order to give prominence and force 
to the figures, it often affords the painter an oppor- 
tunity of showing his original power in the introduction 
of striking associations or ingenious allusions, which 
may add a grace and interest to the subject, explain 
the story, or enforce the intellectual aim of the work ; 
while technically, it may be of the greatest use in 
giving vigour and point to some parts, softness and 
repose to others, union, harmony, and effect to the 
whole. To whatever extent background may be car- 
ried, it is indispensable that no object or circum- 
stance be introduced which is not in perfect agree- 
ment with the poetical feeling and character of the 
subject. The chief technical resources of back- 
ground are to be found in Landscape, Architecture, 
and Drapery. Of landscape backgrounds, that of 
the ‘St. Peter Martyr,’ by Titian, is perhaps the 
finest example. Nothing can be more grand or more 
happily appropriate than the mountain scenery in 
which the savage massacre is taking place, nor better 
managed than the union of the upper and lower parts 
of the composition by means of the tall trees on the 
right. Here the background combines so well with 
the figures that the landscape appears to be a con- 
stituent el t of the subject, and not merely a 
contrivance to help out its picturesque effect. It 
may be remarked, that the grandeur of this justly 











celebrated work is evidently owing, in great measure, 
to the adoption of a low horizon, which makes every- 
thing in the picture tower aboye the eye, while the 
objections which have just been stated to two of the 
cartoons arise chiefly from the choice which Raf- 
faelle has made of a high horizon; for the scene being 
out of doors, a multitude of objects must naturally 
occur in the large space represented beyond the 
figures, or it would appear empty, and in the * Deli- 
very of the Keys,’ none of these objects, if we except 
the sheep, has anything to do with the story. 

The practice of giving such an elevation to the 
horizon, so common in the works of the earlier 
artists, (which perhaps arose from their studies hav- 
ing been made at too short a distance from the 
model,) has the effect, as Fuseli observes, of length- 
ening the appearance of the feet, and throwing the 
figures on tiptoe; the high horizon affords an oppor- 
tunity, sometimes desirable in extensive compositions, 
of bringing in the heads of figures on a second or third 
plane, appearing above those in front, as in the * Sa- 
crifice at Lystra,’ for instance, and in the ‘St. Paul 
preaching at Athens;’ but an unfortunate instance of 
itsapplication occursin the * Raising of Lazarus,’ before 
mentioned, where the subject is entirely overpowered 
by the multitude of spectators above the principal 
group, and sunk intoa hollow. The contrary choice 
(probably first suggested by Leonardo’s ‘ Battle of 
the Standard,’) may be considered as much fitter for 
composition of figures on a large scale, and has since 
been very usually adopted. I may remark, however, 
that in landscape painting there will often be cases 
in which an elevated horizon will be indispensable, 
and that character is given to a picture by making 
the point of sight very high or very low. 

It is not from Nature only that the painter may 
derive materials for his backgrounds and accompani- 
ments; the sister art of Architecture will supply 
him with a fund of appropriate forms, simple or rich, 
particularly calculated to give effect and grace to the 
figures, and an air of dignity to the picture, as well as 
often to afford opportunity for a variety of explana- 
tory circumstances and interesting associations. Its 
great value and importance is nowhere more appa- 
rent than in the ‘School of Athens,’ where it be- 
comes a distinguishing and imposing feature of the 
composition, gives ample space for the collocation of 
so numerous an assembly, and sufficient ornament 
with great simplicity. Raffaelle (like many of the 
celebrated painters of his day,) was also an archi- 
tect, and this fine work is invented quite in the 
spirit of that noble art; the symmetry of the build- 
ing accords with the symmetrical arrangement of 
his groups, and happily connects the whole: the 
unity of this grand and extensive composition could 
not, perhaps, have been so well effected by any other 
means, The architectural background of the ‘ Ely- 
mas’ is simple and appropriate, combines agreeably 
with the figures, and is set off by a masterly chiaros- 
curo. That of *St. Paul preaching at Athens,’ and 
the ‘ Sacrifice at Lystra,’ are also good examples of 
subserviency and general propriety and effect in the 
background. Instances of the great assistance which 
architecture offers to the painter are everywhere to 
be found, as in the * Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,’ 
and many other works of Titian and his school, in 
most of the pictures of Paolo Veronese, and in the 
*St. Bavon’ and other compositions of Rubens. It 
may be observed, too, in many of the beautiful works 
of Claude how much dignity they derive from the 
same source. Poussin, in his backgrounds, has car- 
ried the union of landscape and architecture to great 
perfection ; in his classical works on a small scale, he 
may be said, with their combined aid, to have origi- 
nated a new and highly imaginative class of painting, 
in which he appears to me to be not only superior to 
all other painters, but to display greater powers than 
in any other of his productions. Its very merits 
disqualify it from vying with the superior grandeur 
of genuine historical art, on its true scale: but there 
is so much of invention, historical or poetical pro- 
priety in these works, such a happy selection of 
objects, natural and artificial, such consistency and 
character in everything he introduces, that they are 
entitled to very high consideration. The French 
school have, in many respects, closely followed 
Poussin, and shown great skill and judgment in the 
management of their backgrounds; in the compo- 
sition of which they offer many of the best examples; 
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those of Sebastian Bourdon are admirable. The 
French have made much use of flat walls and sus- 
pended draperies, which gives largeness and simplicity 
to the general design, and sets off the richer accu- 
mulation of parts in the figures—a treatment which 
might perhaps have been advantageously resorted to 
in the § Last Supper.’ 

After these examples of its great utility, I need 
scarcely point out to the student the importance of 
making himself acquainted with at least the general 
principles of Architecture, as well as with the modes 
in which the great painters have availed themselves 
of its assistance. 

Other arts also become a kind of secondary nature 
to the painter, and furnish him with those materials 
for composition which are termed accessories, and are 
frequently necessary to the story. It is therefore 
essential that the Historical Painter should make 
himself acquainted with the civil, military, and reli- 
gious costumes of different nations, as it must occa- 
sionally be requisite to introduce various objects, 
dresses, and implements, which, in the hands of a 
tasteful artist, may be turned to great advantage. 
In the picturesque style these accessories often be- 
come prominent features, but in proportion as the 
work aims at great grandeur or expression, they must 
be few and simple. 

Having now laid before you such observations as 
I conceive may be useful, respecting the inventive and 
scientific divisions of Painting, though I am but too 
well aware how much they fall short of what the 
subject deserves, I must briefly advert to the imitative 
or practical part. As excellence in this division of 
the art must obviously depend on accuracy of eye, 
dexterity of hand, and a wide acquaintance with the 
forms and effects of natural objects, which can only 
be obtained by diligent application and repeated ex- 
periment, it is clear that the precepts of the professor 
must here be of much less value than the persevering 
efforts of the student himself: considering how much 
he has to learn, and how important it is that from 
his first step he should be put in the right way, his 
studies should, for some time, be conducted under 
the superintendence of an experienced «artist, whose 
daily advice and example will assuredly spare him 
much fruitless labour, prevent his contracting bad 
habits, and greatly advance him in his progress. The 
student’s assiduous. endeavours will first be directed 
to acquire the power of making out the forms, tones, 
and effects, of whatever may be placed before him, 
with deceptive correctness, however taste and science 
may afterwards lead him to use or modify that power ; 
for although, as I have shown, deception is not the 
true end of Painting as an art, an illusive character 
is its peculiar attribute and condition ; without a due 
attention to which, however ingenious his conceptions, 
however great his knowledge, he can never produce 
a legitimate picture. 

Imitation in Painting admitsof very various degrees 
of approximation to the exact truth, and great diver- 
sities of treatment ; from the microscopic minuteness 
of Denner, Breughel or Vander Heyde, to the breadth 
of Titian, Vandyke, or Reynolds, A strict copy of 
all the complicated details of Nature is evidently 
impossible. We cannot represent the individual 
hairs of the head, or leaves of a tree—nor if we 
could, would the effect beagreeable. The reflection 
of Nature herself, in a camera obscura, will never 
satisfy the eye as a picture—Art requires a more de- 
cided subordination of the parts to the whole. 

In proportion as his scale is diminished, the painter 
finds it necessary to generalize and omit details. 
Mengs says justly, “all the refinement of the art 
consists in selecting the beautiful and the necessary, 
and in leaving out the superfluous and the minute,” 
though in all cases some definite touches of indi- 
viduality are desirable, which may be immediately 
recognized, and persuade us of the truth of the rest. 
We should remember, too, that in proportion as the 
work becomes refined, and abstract, it will have fewer 
admirers, while the pleasure afforded by illusive 
imitation, even when employed on the most ordinary 
subjects—mere transcripts of still life,—will always 
render this property of our art the most generally 
attractive: all are in some degree judges of it; the 
cobbler in his own line may triumph in criticizing 
Apelles—and for this reason, the judicious artist even 
in his loftiest flights will endeavour to introduce some 
portion of those qualities which are intelligible and 





agreeable to all, as a passport for those of a more in- 
tellectual character. 

The painter’s substitute for light being a white pig- 
ment which can never approach to the force of light 
itself, it is obvious that except under peculiar circum- 
stances, he can, after all, produce only a modified 
and relative imitation of many of the appearances of 
Nature. The round white patches, by which Claude 
represents the sun’s disk are, in fact, merely symbols; 
but we recognize so much imitative truth in the 
sunny effect of the picture generally, that we fancy 
the whole tobe true. Rembrandt, in his etching of a 
‘Man reading by Candlelight,’ endeavoured to render 
the flame very brilliant by making it almost the only 
thing visible in the midst of darkness. This, of course, 
proved unsatisfactory, and in a second experiment he 
found it necessary to give less comparative value to 
the candle, by spreading more light on the surround- 
ing objects; in a third essay he carried this still 
further, and very properly sacrificed the brightness 
of his candle, to the more natural effect of the whole. 
Here, as in Claude’s sun, the source of light becomes 
a mere symbol, though we do not remark it as such 
from perceiving so much truth in the greater part of 
the work. The imitative, therefore, like every other 
division of the art, has its natural limits, and is, to a 
certain degree, ideal and conventional. 


The particular process employed in Painting, will 
more or less affect the completeness, extent and cha- 
racter of the imitation; accordingly a great variety 
of methods and materials have been made use of in 
the operative part of our art. 


The early Italian masters painted in water-colours 
and generally on fresh plastered walls—i. e. in fresco 
—a mode of proceeding which requires a number of 
previous studies as well asa careful outline, traced 
with a hard point on the plaster. It is attended 
with considerable difficulty, as it admits of no alter- 
ation, and unless finished at once, the mortar must be 
removed and that part of the work recommenced. 
The great purity, freshness and durability of fresco, 
may be seen in many very fine specimens extant in 
Italy ; among the most vigorous and effective of 
which are those of the Carracci and Guercino, in the 
ceilings of the Sampieri Palace, at Bologna. Those 
of Raffaelle, in the Vatican, have been lately care- 
fully examined, and are found to have been painted 
on and strengthened by a different process. ‘The in- 
troduction of oil painting may besaid to have changed 
the aims and character of the art, and to have ren- 
dered colouring its prime object and attribute—and 
though Michael Angelo considered it as a method 
only fit for women or children, it has unquestionably 
led to greater transparency, variety and force; a much 
closer imitation of the surfaces of things than was 
before attempted, but also perhaps to some neglect 
of form. 

Leonardo invented that rich amalgamated texture 
of his colours called pastoso (afterwards adopted by 
Giorgione), combining juiciness with solidity, which 
Correggio pursued with so much success, and has 
rendered an example ever since for the best schools 
of Art. 

Some have painted on light, some on dark grounds, 
some with opaque colours afterwards tinted with dia 
phanous tints; some have aimed at the smoothness of 
polished ivory, like Vanderwerf; others have heaped 
on colours, like Rembrandt, till by repeated touches 
they had brought out not only the effects, but some- 
thing of the texture and surface of the things repre- 
sented: all these modes are deserving of considera- 
tion, for the refinement and beauty of colour often 
depend as much on the preparation of the ground 
and particular manipulation, as on the pigments em- 
ployed. I would here take the opportunity of urging 
the students in the Painting School not to disregard 
the texture and execution of the specimen before 
them, and especially not to load their canvas where 
it is thinly covered in the original, or the converse, 
but to make their copies as faithful as possible in all 
respects, or they will be wasting their time; for the 
chief advantage to be obtained by copying a picture 
lies in acquiring the particular process and handling, 
whatever they may be, of some great master, and in 
having this to refer to. The ditferent modes of Titian 
or Correggio, of Rubens or Rembrandt, should by no 
means be confounded ; they are all more or less de- 
sirable on different occasions, which the well trained 





artist will be aware of, and apply as taste may Bug. 
gest them to be most applicable to his subject. 

The best Italian Masters endeavoured to convey 
the essential character, forms, and appearances of 
objects, without minute details, or an ostentatious 
display of illusive imitation. The Dutch and Flemish, 
on the other hand, strove to attract admiration by 
elaborate finish and beauty of pencil. 

Some have supposed that to represent Nature with 
fidelity, we should have the type immediately before 
us; and no doubt pictures produced under that ad. 
vantage are apt to possess a greater vivacity, fresh. 
ness of colour, vigour of relief and execution; and 
may be carried further than where it has been want. 
ing ; as we see in fine portraits from the life, which, 
in these respects, excel most historical works even by 
the greatest masters ; but this can never extend to ail 
the parts of a complete picture, for, after all, Painting 
is in truth an act of memory, for though the model be 
present, we cannot see it while putting the colour on 
the canvas: as the work proceeds we may compare 
it with the original again and again, and its impression 
on the mind will be renewed, rectified or strengthened 
at every look; we should, therefore, avail ourselves 
of the model whenever we can. But it is obvious, 
thatin subjects ofa higher aim—an Achillesora Helen, 
—models fit for the artist’s purpose are rarely, if ever, 
to be found, in which case without previous science 
and great caution, individual Nature may put the 
artist out. In such emergencies he must draw more 
deeply on taste and science, and make use of prepa- 
ratory studies collected from whatever will assist him 
most, which has always been the practice of the best 
masters, The Painter is scarcely deserving of that 
name who has not stored up in his mind, or at least 
in his portfolio, such memoranda of the more cha- 
racteristic features of Nature, and such a knowledge 
of style as may enable him to produce considerable 
works without having constant recourse to a model, 
Guido is said to have painted his Madonna heads 
from an old man. If the story be true, we must 
suppose that he found something in the colour or 
expression before him, from which he took a hint, 
and science and taste furnished the rest. Sir J. Rey- 
nolds conceives that Guido, by his practice, meant 
to inculcate the expediency of constantly having 
Nature before our eyes—but unsuitable Nature must 
necessarily serve to confuse, unless science be able to 
supply the truth wanting in the model. Raffaele, 
when he could not find a fit model for his Galatea, 
tried to supply the want from his own conceptions of 
the beautiful; and though he was not eminently 
successful on that occasion, the result is probably 
better than it would have been if he had painted his 
Nymph from the Fornarina. 

The Roman and Bolognese schools felt the insuffi 
ciency of casual models in such cases, and endeavoured 
to rectify their defects. The Venetians in general 
were content with mere portraits, without attempting 
to raise them in style, even when they meant to re 
present historical or poetical personages. Murillo 
degraded the characters of Scripture still more, by 
making them faithful transcripts of still more vulgar 
models, In these, and in the ludicrous travesties of 
the Dutch, we cannot bring our minds to acknow- 
ledge such caricatures for the persons they assume to 
be. The want of that indispensable quality of att, 
poetical propriety, destroys the effect of their imita- 
tive truth, and leaves us mortified-and disappointed 
with some of the finest specimens of pictorial skill 
But it would be useless to dwell any longer on this 
part of my subject. ee 

The principles of the Fine Arts exist originally in 
the deep recesses of our nature, waiting for genius to 
discover and apply them. Many of these the great 
masters in painting have graduaily brought to light 
which having been recognized and approved where 
ever they have been most investigated, become at 
invaluable stock of science for after ages, and the 
foundation of our theories or systems. Some have 
asserted, that as our stock of science accumulates 
our genius diminishes; I prefer the axiom of Rey- 
nolds, “that genius begins where rules end.” Pre 
cepts are valuable only as they are founded on what 
is “truly Nature,” as they teach the true idea ot 
theory of our art. Those works which have for age 
maintained their reputation as chefs-d’euvre, mus 
be held to have supplied us with a great portion of 
that real instruction, and the artist, in the beginning 
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of his career, will act far more wisely in adopting the 
most approved rules than in attempting to form them 
immediately from Nature; for unless he avail himself 
of the science of his predecessors, he can haye no 
chance of advancing far in his art; as he proceeds 
he will endeavour to think like Raffaelle, Titian, or 
Correggio, to imbibe their taste and feeling; he will 
travel on the roads which they have opened without 
servilely treading in their footsteps, and extend his 
researches wherever fancy may point out an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging the boundaries of the art, 
ever the aim of true genius. There are certain 
fundamental rulesin Nature and in Art, suchas variety, 
harmony, proportion, which must be considered to 
be of universal application. Others admit of relaxa- 
tion, where any advantage is on the whole to be ob- 
tained. Precepts, the most general, must occasionally 
be modified, or abandoned, as every subject, in some 
respect, requires an especial mode of treatment, and 
may be said to exist in an atmosphere of its own; 
hence, every succeeding work the painter may under- 
take should be made a new test of the principles he 
has collected, and where they may appear to clash 
they must be accommodated to the particular de- 
mands of the subject. It is often in the happy ad- 
justment of such discordances that the artist best dis- 
plays his taste and ingenuity, and arrives at those 
“nameless graces which no methods teach”—those 
beauties of the art which may be seen and felt, but 
are communicable in no language but her own. 

With the study of theory I should recommend a 
constant reference to Nature, in whose school the 
student’s hand, eye, and mind should never be idle. 
Every object or effect he sees may afford the true 
artist a lesson, and should be fixed as strongly as 
possible on his memory; for many of the happiest 
combinations, such as are capable of suggesting his 
finest conceptions, may never present themselves a 
second time. A sketch-book, therefore, should he 
his inseparable companion, in which he may note 
down on the spot eve-y interesting figure, group, action, 
fall of drapery, or other characteristic circumstance 
which may interest his fancy in his daily haunts. This 
practice will increase his facility of drawing, stimulate 
his imagination, and gradually supply him with stores 
of incomparable value. It is only in thus collecting 
ideas fresh from the endless varieties of Nature, to be 
afterwards arranged on sound principles of Art, that 
a painter can hope to produce original and striking 
works, This was the habit of Da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo, of Flaxman and Stothard, and it has doubt- 
less led to some of their most exquisite inventions 
and compositions. The beautiful familiar groups 
which decorate the lunettes of the Sistine Chapel are 
evidently taken immediately from Nature, though 
assisted by science ; and soare probably the attitudes 
of the prophets and sibyls in the same place, as well 
as many of the figures in the * Last Judgment? itself. 
The practice needs no further proof of its utility and 
importance. 

In these lectures I have been endeavouring to ad- 
vocate (as my office requires) the higher styles of Art, 
but I wish to guard myself against being thought ad- 
verse to the more familiar, when they do not descend 
to the vulgar and revolting. I have already re- 
marked, that Painting, like Poetry, may be allowed its 
range of styles, from the epic to the doggrel ; and his 
taste must be either narrow or tyrannical who cannot 
feel and allow their respective claims. Our own 
school has produced examples of very various kinds, 
Which in many of their best qualities have scarcely 
ever been surpassed, and such as it would be a re- 
proach not to admire. Whatever is carried nearly 
4s far as its peculiar properties will admit of, is en- 
titled to its share of praise; the artist has accom- 
lished his purpose, and great excellence, in an in- 
ferior style, may be preferable to mediocrity in a 
higher. “Yet ours would ill deserve the appellation 
of a refined and elegant art, if it were generally oc- 
cupied on low and trivial subjects, and an exclusive 
fondness for such must lead to its degradation. The 
legitimate object of all Academies, and their chief 
utility, I conceive, is to follow and promote its 

ighest aims, to secure its true principles (as they 
ve been deduced from the acknowledged master- 
Works of all times and countries) against the tempo- 
tary fluctuations of fashion, caprice, or neglect, and 
Preserve them, as in an ark, for a more propitious era. 
The history of Painting has been so amply and 


ably treated by those who have preceded me in this 
chair, that I think it unnecessary to enter into any 
detailed relation of what is known, or supposed, of its 
rise and progress, Fuseli has brought before the 
student everything curious or important respecting 
ancient Art that his learning and industry could glean 
from the scanty and often improbable accounts that 
remain, and has referred to all the classic writers 
who may be consulted on the subject with any ad- 
vantage ; my observations on this head will therefore be 
very brief, and chiefly introductory to some comments 
on its present condition and prospects in this country. 

Attempts in painting, more or less rude, indigenous 
or transplanted, have been found wherever civiliza- 
tion has begun to show itself; the first seeds of the 
art may perhaps originate spontaneously in all coun- 
tries, from man’s instinctive love of imitation. Ac- 
cidental appearances in Nature, such as stains upon 
rocks, impressions of forms in the sand, the shapes 
of clouds, or shadows of objects on the ground, may 
in various places have been sufficient to excite his 
fancy and furnish him with hints for his first rude 
efforts. The earliest pictures mentioned on good 
authority are perhaps those of the Canaanites, which 
Moses was commanded to destroy, three hundred 
years before the Trojan war; though there are re- 
mains of painting and sculpture in Egypt which, if 
the learned are right in their conjectures, were pro- 
duced two or three centuries after the flood, and 
probably those in the British Museum are nearly as 
ancient, 

Some painted vases found a few years since in the 
tombs of Etruscan cities, known to have been in ruins 
before the foundation of Rome, evince a considerable 
progress in style and composition. But Greece seems 
to have been the soil pre-eminently suited to the de- 
velopement of the Fine Arts, and in that favoured 
country they attained a degree of perfection unknown 
perhaps before or since. Here we may pause for an 
instant to look back upon the palmy state of our art. 
The few specimens of ancient painting which remain 
are almost confined to the decorations of some of the 
houses at Pompeii and Herculaneum, and of a few 
Roman tombs, probably works of Greek artists ; 
many of which possess great elegance of design and 
purity of colour; and if we consider them as the 
works of provincial decorators, would dispose us to 
give full credit to what is related of Apelles, Zeuxis, 
and Parrhasius. But exclusively of these and the 
vivid descriptions which the writers of antiquity have 
given of their great works in painting, from the 
age of Pericles to that of Alexander and Augustus, 
the admirable productions of their sculpture sti!! pre- 
served, leave no reasonable doubt that the Greeks 
equally excelled in the sister art. It is evident that 
their painters paid a similar attention to style in 
forms, and successfully cultivated beauty of tone and 
colour. With these, their powers of invention, com- 
position, and expression were doubtless commensu- 
rate, and although they do not appear to have had 
a decided perception of some of those imposing quali- 
ties which give relish and effect to modern painting, 
various anecdotes prove that they successfully culti- 
vated illusive imitation, and spared no pains in the 
completion of their pictures. From the philosophi- 
cal acuteness with which the Greeks investigated the 
causes and principles of every subject that came 
before them, it is deeply to be regretted that none of 
their treatises on Art have reached us. They would 
probably have thrown much light upon the subject, 
and it would assuredly have been highly gratifying 
and instructive to have compared the opinions and 
doctrines of Pamphilus, Apollodorus, and Apelles 
with those of Da Vinci, Reynolds, and Fuseli. 

Painting was held by the Greeks in much higher 
estimation than it has been by any nation since— 
and was publicly proclaimed by Alexander to be the 
chief of the liberal arts. Employed as the ally of 
religion and government, to commemorate heroic 
examples, and promote patriotic feeling, its pro- 
ductions, like those of Sculpture (which it generally 
accompanied), were regarded by that tasteful and 
sensitive people with enthusiastic delight, and con- 
sidered above all price. The great artist was looked 
upon as the property of his country, and one of its 
chief ornaments ; and he showed himself entitled to 
its affection and veneration by the great moral and 
social benefits he conferred upon it in return, sharing 





with its statesmen and philosophers in the cultivation 





of his fellow citizens. Unhappily Art continued at 
this elevation for too short a period, and gradually 
began to sink when the dominion of the world passed 
into the hands of the Romans. The comparative 
incompetency or indifference of that people for such 
refined objects even at the Augustine era is admitted 
in the well known disclaimer of Virgil; and though 
Pliny speaks of Painting as having been “early hon- 
oured among the Romans,” in telling us that it was once 
a noble art, sought after by kings and nations, he 
sufficiently shows that it had ceased to be so considered 
even in his time. I shall not pursue Art to its de- 
cline, but hasten to its revival in the Italian States 
towards the middle of the 13th century, when after a 
sleep of ages, Painting once more awoke, and again 
began to challenge admiration. At that period of 
renovation, the human mind seemed at once to 
expand, the lights of genius began to appear in every 
direction, and the whole circle of the liberal arts rose 
together, like a beautiful constellation, to shed sweet 
influence on social life. About the close of the 15th 
century, and during the interesting Cinque-Cento, 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Cor- 
reggio, shone out with a splendour perhaps equal to 
that of the greatest painters of antiquity, and pro- 
duced such powerful works in their different styles of 
excellence, us would have done honour to the ancient 
world, in its most fortunate periods. The princes 
and people of Italy seem to have welcomed the pro- 
ductions and fostered the talents of these surprising 
men with delight and affection, and to have assisted 
with fervour in developing their energies, as if anxious 
to share in their glories. They employed the arts, as 
in earlier times, to illustrate religion, adorn the 
temples and public buildings, perpetuate great events 
and stimulate patriotic feeling. We find the efforts 
of painting at this period directed chiefly to elevated 
subjects; scriptural and profane history, poetry, or 
the portraits of those great public characters whose 
actions and talents entitled them to be transmitted to 
posterity by the pencil of the artist as well as by the 
pen of the historian. 

Having already brought before the student the 
characteristic excellencies of the fathers of modern 
painting, I will not here enlarge upon them, but I may 
notice one fact which seems deserving of remark. 
Such was the force of genius and of a noble ambition 
in these great men that they aimed at possessing all 
the liberal arts in conjunction, painting, sculpture 
architecture, poetry and music—while in our de- 
generate times we seem to have become persuaded, 
not merely that “one science only will one genius 
fit,” but that painting alone is an art too complicated 
to be possessed in all its parts by any individual; and 
that whatever his faculties, the extent of his hope 
must be to distinguish himself in some one particular 
division of it, as design, colour, or chiaroscuro. One 
feels reluctant, however, to receive as a sound con- 
clusion an opinion so degrading as it would appear to 
the talents of the present age. Painting in those days 
was still young; much was to be sought out, and it 
should have appeared a more difficult art then, than 
now, when we have our great predecessors to guide 
us, and more leisure to arrange and classify, refine 
and extend, what they had accumulated ; and this 
was the aim of the celebrated school of the Carracci, 
which halfa century later was established at Bologna. 
They thought that to carry on and complete the art 
it was but necessary to unite all the different ex- 
cellencies of which it had shown itself capable in the 
works of the most admired painters, and avoid their 
faults. No man had hitherto been master of all the 
parts of painting in an equal degree of perfection, 
Michael Angelo excelled in composition and draw- 
ing, but not in colour ; Raffaelle was distinguished for 
expression, and grace, but had neither the greatness 
of style of his rival, nor the sweetness and union of 
Correggio; and Titian, a perfect colourist, wasdeficient 
in form. The theory of the Bolognese appears to 
point out the only way in which painting can have a 
prospect ofadvancing. Fuseli, however, seems to treat 
their project with some degree of ridicule , and as his 
opinion has met with opposition, I shall digress a 
little to inquire into his true meaning, which may 
afford an opportunity of offering some further hints 
to the student. The question I think should be, 
whether or not, on this eclectic principle, painting is 
likely to acquire an increase of power over the mind 
or affections, and whether the qualities which the 
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Carracci were anxious to combine do not belong to 
distinct classes, and are not incapable of a closer 
union without suffering respectively. 

A very little experience is sufficient to show that 
many qualities, in themselves desirable, may be in- 
capable of coalescing, and that what forms the 
principal charm of one picture may become a blemish 
in another. The brilliant colour of Paolo Veronese, 
as I before suggested, so fur from assisting the Car- 
toons, would undoubtedly strip them of all sentiment, 
and the more subdued hues and imitative truth of 
Titian would as certainly injure rather than improve 
the ‘ Last Judgment’: colour could never form any 
part of its attraction. In works ofso elevated an aim, 
it may be sufficient that the sense is not offended ; 
the graces of the art would be impertinent in what is 
meant to be sublime. But let us advert to that 
distinguished eclectic, Rubens, by whom the principle 
of the Carracci has been carried farther than by any 
other painter. With extraordinary natural gifts, this 
great artist had pursued his studies upon the widest 
scale, and we find him early endeavouring to combine 
in onesplendid system all that he had found admirable 
in Leonardo and M. Angelo, in Titian and Correggio, 
whom he may be said to have rivalled in their different 
excellencies. But have those energetic compositions 
of the ‘ Fallen Angels,’ and others of the same class at 
Munich, which have been so justly held up to admi- 
ration for their marvellous powers,surpassed the ‘ Last 
Judgment’ in sublimity or pathos? who is tempted 
to believe that the latter could have gained any 
assistance from the florid tints of Rubens? or does 
not at once see that the sublime repudiates such an 
alliance ?—I say nothing of the inferiority of these 
works in style of design, for this great mannerist 
(though he could expatiate on the beauty of the 
antique) seems to have felt that its simplicity and 
refinement would not accord with that daring ex- 
uberance in which he is always consistent, and is 
himself alone; nor could he have amalgamated his 
own artificial style with the pure feeling and affecting 
expression of Raffuelle, and he knew it too well ever 
to make the attempt. They are obviously “ spirits 


oé another sort,” and their spheres widely distinct. 


It cannot be denied that Rubens has displayed a 
more comprehensive union of technical powers and a 
more picturesque genius than any other painter ; but 
he has not advanced on the colour of Titian, or the 
charm of Correggio, or raised the art by any invention 
of his own. By combining the merits of others in 
a high degree, he has somewhat enlarged the 
boundaries of Painting, and seems to have fairly 
experimented the eclectic system, but he has not 
placed himself at the head of the art. The qualities 
we admire in the finest works are always relative, and 
must be measured out in due proportion: by attempting 
to make them all equally important we weaken the 
effect of each. Thus it has been observed, that the 
immense fabric of St. Peter’s at Rome appears at 
first sight neither lofty, nor wide, nor long ; the pro- 
portions are so justly balanced that you are not 
struck with its vastness, till you begin to compare its 
parts with the objects around you. But has not the 
architect sacrificed character to this supposed accuracy 
(which might have been beautiful in a smaller build- 
ing); and has he not employed enormous means 
to produce an ordinary and inadequate effect? On 
the contrary, have not the authors of many of our 
Gothic cathedrals shown more skill and judgment, 
who by adopting bolder proportions have produced 
grander effects on a much smaller scale of real mag- 
nitude and at much less cost ? Character, which is 
the soul of Art, can hardly be obtained without 
lowering the value of some things in order to give 
greater importance to others; some predominant 
principle will always be more striking and effective 
than an uniformity of qualities, however desirable in 
themselves. This, I apprehend, was the lesson Fuseli 
meant to convey. That able critic could not wish 
to deter the student from endeavouring to acquire in 
the utmost perfection all the parts of the art, because 
they cannot always be combined in equal degrees ; 
for no one appreciated more than himself the value 
of those extensive acquisitions which afford so broad 
and solid a basis to the art of our great leaders. He 
could not intend to object to the consistent assemblage 
of great qualities to be found in the * Transfiguration’ 
of Raffaelle, nor to the mode in which that admirable 
artist aimed at carrying on his studies, uniting in just 





proportion all the excellencies compatible with his 
subject. In that great work, according to Mengs, 
“ Raffaelle exhibited a new degree of perfection, and 
opened the true road to art ;” but I may add, that he 
was still advancing in the same direction, and sub- 
ordinating everything to expression. 

To return to history. If the Carracci school did 
not much extend the boundaries of the art, or add to 
its power, (unless we except in the twilight sobriety 
of tone of Lodovico,) it produced a number of very 
considerable painters, whose names I need not enu- 
merate. The times, however, grew unfavourable to 
the farther progress of Fine Art. The Popes and 
other Princes of Italy became less able, or less willing, 
to adorn churches and palaces with extensive works, 
and Painting, instead of rising, gradually descended 
from its height, and accommodated itself to the less 
elevated taste of wealthy individuals, who became 
its patrons in the great commercial cities of Europe. 
Rome, Florence, and Bologna, however, long pro- 
duced works of a high class, and sank with dignity ; 
while at Venice colour soon became the paramount, 
or rather only attraction, and technical bravura began 
everywhere to be accepted as a substitute for mind. 
In Germany, Flanders, and Holland, colour, chiaros- 
curo, and finish were early acquired, and, aided by 
the fascinations of oil painting (which had re-ap- 
peared at Bruges), were soon found sufficient to 
attract admiration, though employed on the coarsest 
and most homely subjects; till at length Painting 
condescended to luxuriate in transcripts of dunghills 
and beggars, or the revels of drunken boors, which, 
from their great truth, and beauty of execution and 
effect, found their way into all the collections of 
Europe. Louis Quatorze was the first among her 
princes to perceive this degraded state into which the 
art had fallen, and endeavoured to restore it to its 
former elevation. He ordered the ‘ Magéts’ of 
Teniers to be removed from the royal cabinet, and 
employed the talents of his countrymen on worthier 
themes. He founded at Paris an Academy of Arts 
on a magnificent scale, with an auxiliary establish- 
ment at Rome, equally splendid, to which a number 
of those students who gain prizes in the parent 
school are annually drafted off, to complete their 
education among the great works of antiquity and of 
the Cinque-Cento. To these, on their return to 
Paris, further encouragement and patronage is imme- 
diately afforded, to embark them honourably in the 
exercise of their profession. 

On the many distinguished painters which France 
has reared by these judicious means I will not here 
dilate. The names of Poussin, Le Sueur, Le Brun, 
and many others, will ever do credit to the French 
school, and furnish valuable examples to the world. 

Paris and Rome have long been considered the 
two great universities of Art, to which students from 
all parts constantly resort. The other sovereigns of 
Europe have since perceived the value of such insti- 
tutions, and have gradually adopted them in their 
respective dominions. At this time scarcely a prin- 
cipality is to be found on the continent that has not 
its Academy of Arts, supported by the government 
with liberality and effect. But let us now glance at 
the history of Painting in this country, which pre- 
sents so Strange a contrast to what I have just stated. 
Zucchero and More, Holbein and Vandyke, Lely 
and Kneller, helped to introduce the art of por- 
traiture into England, and it found a congenial soil. 
We know with what success it has since been culti- 
vated; the names of Reynolds and Lawrence may 
rank with the most eminent in this class, of whatever 
place or period. In the highest styles of art we have 
been less fortunate, and various causes have com- 
bined to prevent the naturalization among us of what 
is generally included under the name of * Historical 
Painting.” Rubens had been employed to adorn the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, and in other great 
works, and in the display of his wonderful powers 
had shown what are the capabilities of the art. In 
more propitious times the ill-fated Charles (whose 
taste far exceeded that of any sovereign who had 
previously filled the English throne) might have 
drawn forth the talents of the nation in this direction. 
Guerrio, Laguerre, and other foreign macchinisti, sub- 
sequently came over to ornament the houses of the 
nobility with extensive compositions, and their tech- 
nical powers were considerable. These works being 
on a large scale, and affording great scope to the 


imagination, kept alive in some degree the higher 
qualities of the art, as it rendered necessary ome 
petent study of the human figure, as well as of jn. 
vention and technical science. Kent and Sir James 
Thornhill seem to have been the only native artists 
of any eminence employed in this way. The latter 
produced many respectable works at Greenwich and 
elsewhere, (the copies of the Cartoons around us are 
by his hand) ; but this style of decoration soon went 
out of fashion, and from the reign of Queen Anne to 
the accession of George the Third, Painting was sink. 
ing into the lowest state of neglect, and scarcely pro- 
duced a single historical effort worthy of record. 

Brighter prospects dawned upon Art with the com. 
mencement of the reign of George the Third, whose 
name will descend to posterity as that of the first 
British monarch whose paternal care was extended 
to the Fine Arts. 

At the request of the principal artists of that 
period, he adopted them under his protection, and 
founded the Royal Academy, for the cultivation of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, allotted them 
apartments in his palace of Somerset House for 
carrying on the schools, and, while it was necessary, 
assisted the Society from his privy purse. He took 
Mr. West, then just returned from his studies on the 
continent, under his immediate patronage, allowed 
him a liberal salary, and employed him to paint an 
extensive series of historical pictures on a princely 
scale. It was hoped that this illustrious example, 
and many of the fine works it gave rise to, would 
have had a favourable influence on the public taste, 
but the sovereign and the artists were equally doomed 
to be disappointed in the result. Another attempt 
was made some years since by several noblemen and 
gentlemen to revive and foster historical painting in 
the establishment of the British Institution, in sup. 
port of which they raised a considerable subscription, 
but their laudable endeavours have not hitherto been 
attended with the success they so well deserved. 

It was at the request of these lovers of art and real 
patriots, that a plan was drawn up by a highly distin- 
guished member of this Academy, which, had it met 
with the encouragement of the Government to whom 
it-was submitted, must have given a great impulse to 
the higher styles of painting, and, by this time, have 
produced a number of original works which would have 
done honour to the country, and amply repaid, in its 
consequences, the trivial sum that would have been 
annually requisite to carry it into effect. But like 
all attempts that have hitherto been made in favour 
of this class of art in England, it proved abortive, and 
we still remain the only civilized country in Europe 
that affords no public demand for the great works of 
painting. How are we to account for this repug- 
nance in the English nation to a species of art, which 
elsewhere has always been considered one of the most 
indubitable marks of a highly refined state of the 
public mind? It cannot be said that the artists have 
been wanting to themselves, or to their country, in 
the efforts they have made to assert the noble powers 
of British Art and to promote the favourable recep- 
tion of historical painting. Above seventy years ago 
some of the principal artists of that time united in 
presenting to the Foundling Hospital, then recently 
opened, a series of scriptural pictures, Soon after, 
Reynolds, West, Dance, and others, made an offer 
of decorating St. Paul’s Cathedral at their own ex- 
pense, but the offer was declined. Barry, with a noble 
enthusiasm, undertook and carried into execution the 
decoration of the great room of the Society of Arts, 
in the Adelphi, on being provided only with canvas, 
colours, and models, In fine, this Academy has, for 
above half a century, supported from its own re 
sources a national school, the only one of its kind for 
the gratuitous instruction of young artists ; and if its 
success has not been complete, it is some consolation 
to reflect that, under every disadvantage, Art has in 
many styles made a more rapid progress in England 
than it ever did in any other country in the same 
period of time. Great works are not produced, be- 
cause great works are not wanted. Hence design, 
the true basis of graphic art, ceases to be studied as 
it deserves, and the deficiency is felt in every branch 
of it, down to the patterns of our manufactures. 

Considering the present unfriendly feeling towards 
historical art, the student may be disposed to ask, 
what is to tempt him to enter upon a long and labo- 
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be obtained more easily in humbler walks. In reply 


to this, the best hope I can suggest, is in the recent 


establishment of our National Gallery, which, viewed 
as the first recognition on the part of the Government 
that the art of Painting is deserving the consideration 
of the country, may be welcomed as a favourable 
omen; and if the works of the living are not yet 
thought worthy of being placed side by side with 
those of the dead, it surely cannot long remain un- 

received, that the only mode of stimulating modern 
Art to rival that of former days, would be the gradual, 
and select admission, of the best specimens to be ob- 
tained at the time present, and not to wait for per- 
fection. Were this adopted, it would infallibly rouse 
the talents of the country ; and if conducted under 
judicious and impartial regulations, such as may be 
found suggested in the plan which I have just men- 
tioned, would render it indeed a national gallery, and 
soon redeem our national credit. 


To excel in Art,a portion of enthusiasm is essential, 
and this cannot be excited by trivial causes. The 
being appointed to decorate a Capella Sistina and a 
Vatican, brought to light the energies, before un- 
known, of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, for the 
admiration of their own age and of posterity. Works 
intended 10 remain as national monuments will ever 
awaken considerable powers, and stimulate genius to 
its utmost exertions. 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days. 


And such noble aspirations would again be called 
forth by great occasions, and be attended with com- 
mensurate results, would lead to the general dissemi- 
nation of taste, and the gradual formation of a great 
school. No commercial speculations nor Art-Unions 
can supply its place. Without public patronage 
Painting can never arrive at any great eminence. 


Such encouragement as is wanting here, is now 
going on to very considerable extent in France, 
Bavaria, and Prussia. A number of large pictures 
are annually purchased for the public collections of 
Paris; and the Historical Gallery, recently formed 
at Versailles on a grand scale, and devoted to the 
military glory of the nation, has already placed 
Art on a higher elevation there than it occupies any- 
where else. The public works now going on in the 
small town of Munich in the decoration of churches, 
palaces, and public buildings, is truly surprising, 
among which there are productions of very marked 
excellence in the epic style; but any detail of this 
would contrast too painfully with the neglected con- 
dition of Painting here. A gleam of hope, it is true, 
has just broke furth, in the establishment of a Com- 
mission to consider if the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment in progress may not afford an opportunity 
for promoting the Arts; and no doubt every 
lover of art will wish success to their delibera- 
tions, and their efforts to retrieve the reputation of 
the country. 

In theabsence of sufficient inducement much effort 
cannot be looked for, yet I would fain believe that 
some among us may always be found who will love 
the art, as they love virtue, for its own sake ; and 
support to the utmost its intellectual and moral cha- 
racter and credit. 

Iam aware that none but strong and well regu- 
lated minds will be able to hear up long against the 
neglect, not to say hostility, which Classical Painting 
inthis country has hitherto been fated to encounter. 
But high Art was never mercenary. No great works 
ofinvention ever were or will be produced from 
sordid or mercenary motives. They require the 
utist to be influenced by other and better feelings— 
afondness for his vocation, a sense of its capabilities 
and worth—a wish to be useful in his generation, 
must be his main incentives. 

“The art has fallen on evil days and evil tongues,” 
Jet let the student * hold right onward, nor bate one 
jtof heart and hope.” Let him proceed in the 
toble and determined spirit of Milton. Let him by 
industry and study endeavour to qualify himself for 
great undertakings, and be ready, when called upon 
by happier circumstances, to sustain the honours of 
bis art, and perhaps help to add to the other glories 
ofEngland that of a distinguished school of Historical 
Painting, 


couragement. when patronage and reputation are to 


AURORA BOREALIS. 
Collingwood, May 7. 


gical readers. The day had been overcast an 


whole, it kept slowly ascending). At 10h. 15m 


ever (10h, 19m.), it had again entirely disappeared : 
still subsisted (10h. 20 m.), proceeding apparently 


Cassiopeia. At 10h. 22m. the nebulous mass again 
(having, therefore, drifted, on the whole, and sup- 
posing it to have been the same mass in its successive 
appearances and disappearances, nearly along the 
course of a parallel to the solstitial colure in the then 
position of the starry hemisphere. At this time faint 
streamers were rising from the northern auroral glare. 
10h. 23 m. a faint nebular mass is now formed near 
the moon, and touching on a Hydra, which, for dis. 
tinction’s sake, we shall call B, denoting that where 
movements have been hitherto followed by A, an- 
other (C) is forming near B Leonis. 

10h. 25m. A is now exceedingly bright, round, 
and well insulated; C is faint, as is also B, and there 
seems a tendency by the connexion of the two latter 
to form an arch. A very brilliant streamer now issues 
from the northern glow, of a reddish hue, the nebu- 
lous masses remaining purely white. 

An interruption now took place in the observations 
while looking over the maps and charts. At 10h. 
37 m. resumed: the streamers were now of exceeding 
brilliancy. At 10h. 38m. another nebulous mass, D, 
had formed on Corona Borealis. It enlarged rapidly 
towards the south, and at 10h. 40m. had become a 
great two-lobed cloud of white and very intense light. 
Meanwhile the northern glare went on increasing, 
darting forth superb reddish streamers, some of which 
nearly reached the zenith. At 10h, 43m. the ne- 
bulous mass A has shifted still more to the south, 
being now near a Ophiuchi, and appears to be 


dilating westwards, as if tending to form an arch by 


union with the other masses. About this time the 


furnace glow in the north horizon, which had long 








been acquiring intensity, began to grow tremendous, 


Last night (Saturday, May 6) having been renrark- 
able for one of the most brilliant displays of aurora 
borealis which it has ever been my good fortune to 
witness, it occurs to me that a notice of the principal 
phases of the phenomenon, as observed from this 
place, may not be unacceptable to your meteorolo- 


showery, and between 5 and 6 p.m. a heavy fall of 
rain took place, after which the sky cleared gradu- 
ally, and at length became perfectly serene and 
cloudless, a calm, or very gentle air from the west- 
ward prevailing. It was at 10 p.M., or afew minutes 
after, that, looking out towards the south, my atten- 
tion wasattracted by a small luminous patch, unlike 
an ordinary moon-lighted cloud, in the constellation 
Leo, and going out where an uninterrupted view of 
the north horizon could be obtained, a pretty strong 
auroral glow was observed, in spite of the bright 
moonlight. But what chiefly attracted my attention 
was a large and exceedingly luminous white nebulous 
mass, in form something like an inverted comma, 
occupying a space from about the altitude of « Cas- 
siopeie (which its eastern border nearly touched ), to 
the Pole Star. At a cursory glance it might have 
been taken for a cloud, but that its light was much 
stronger than any cloud simply illuminated by a 
moon in the first quarter could have emitted. It dif- 
fered also from any ordinary cloud, in the exceeding 
softness of graduation of its light, and the regularity 
of its condensation towards the middle, but, above 
all, in the continual changes it underwent of general 
form, size, and brightness, without perceptibly shift- 
ing its place, (at least, in a short time, though, on the 


this mass had almost completely disappeared, being 
reduced to a faint streak of light traversing the in- 
terval, from a Cassiopeie to » Urse Majoris, but its 
disappearance was only temporary, as at 10h. 17 m. 
it reappeared in the form of two large nebular and 
rounded patches of unequal size, running together, 
and occupying the middle of the interval above- 
mentioned, the streak still subsisting. At the same 
time a faint horizontal streak began to be observed 
below the moon and the stars Castor and Pollux. 
At 10h. 18m. the southward progress of the nebu- 
lous mass was very evident, as it now occupied the 
region about the head of Draco and legs of Hercules, 
being very bright and large. In another minute, how- 


meanwhile, the streak or streamer above alluded to 
from a most vivid glare in the north horizon, under 


appeared under Lyra, near Cerberus, to the east, 


and for the next ten minutes had all the appearance 
of an immense conflagration. Broad and vivid 
streamers burst forth from a ragged and broken 
central black mass, not all from one edge, but as if 
emitted from various depths within its substance ; 
several were extremely concentrated and luminous ; 
others diffuse, and of a very evident crimson colour. 
No undulatory movements were however observed, 
d | or pulsations of light. The crimson colour above 
alluded to was not confined to the visible lines of 
streamers, but was diffused over a very large space 
in the north-east quarter of the heavens. 

10h. 55m. After an interval of extinction, the 
nebulous mass B bursts forth again of great intensity 
half way between aa Hydre and Corvus, A is also 
bright, and now stands a little to the south of B 
Ophinchi, having drifted southwards. 

10h. 58m. B and D are vanished. A extends 
from @ Serpentis, westwards, in an oval form. The 
northern streamers are now grown faint, but there is 
now formed an upper line, or low arch of broken 
auroral glare. From this period the intensity of all 
the phenomena rapidly relaxed. At 11h. Om. a 
patch of irregular figure, with descending oblique 
dashes of light, was formed over the moon, which 
faded in a couple of minutes, and was speedily suc- 
ceeded (at 11h. 4m.) by a luminous appearance, 
having the aspect of a mixture of auroral gleam and 
actual cloud, over Castor, Pollux, and the moon, 
involving the latter. 

11h. 7m. All grown fainter. The nebulous mass 
A alone remains, and very faint: it occupies, asan ill- 
defined oval, the middle of the triangle formed by 
B, n, and & Ophiuchi. The northern glow is faint 
and breaking up. 
g 11h.11m. All the nebulous masses have vanished, 
except onein Camelopardalus, which may be cloud, but 
there is yet a glowin the north horizon (11 h. 20 m.), 
in a low, regular, and concentrated arch, whose 
crown is in the magnetic meridian, and whose eastern 
portion is much the brightest. 
11h, 22m, After a long pause a streamer breaks 
forth, somewhat west of Capella, from what is now the 
brightest part of the glow. From this time the 
auroral phenomena, with exception of a low glow, 
and very faint occasional streamer, disappeared. But 
at 11h, 33m, a formation of hazy clouds took place 
in the region occupied by the moon, accompanied 
by what might be regarded as auroral streaks perpen- 
dicular to the magnetic meridian, I had always 
hitherto doubted of the often-alleged connexion of 
aurora with cloud streaks, but on this occasion I felt 
disposed to consider that connexion as real. Certain 
it is, that from the constellation Crater, through 6B 
and 6 Leonis, up to 6 and a Urse Majoris, a luminous 
streak extended, which, in one part of its extent, was 
undoubtedly moon-lighted cloud, in others hardly 
doubtful aurora. The prolongation of this are be- 
yond a Urse also encountered another small cloud, 
which seemed to resolve itself into auroral nebulosity, 
and at last disappeared. But as at lenght the haze 
assumed a decided watery appearance, and actually 
dimmed the moon, I will not venture to speak de- 
cidedly on this point. Iam, &c., 
J. F. W. Herscuen. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Carlsbad, Easter Sunday, 1843. 
Tue brightest of suns, the bluest of skies, look 
down on this day of solemn festivity, and make, what 
is the most gladsome sight on earth, the innocent en- 
joyment of the laborious poor, still gladder, One 
cannot but feel as if Heaven smiled upon its humble 
children with a peculiar brightness. This year it is 
especially striking. ‘The elements have harmonized 
with the solemn time. The whole of the days of 
mourning as the Germans call them (trauvertage), 
were bitterly cold and stormy. We shall have “a 
white Easter,” said my little Bohemian maid, as she 
shivered before the snow breeze (schneeluft), in 
Dresden last Sunday. On Tuesday and Wednesday 
we crossed the Erzgebirg amidst eddying snow-storms, 
and accompanied by predictions that we should have 
to be dug out of the drifts. These were not verified ; 
but at intervals we met men with spades who had 
been clearing the road. The scene was altogether 
Alpine. Another resemblance to the passage of the 


Alps was the change on reaching the Bohemian side 
We had left the Saxon side entirely 





of the ridge. 
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covered with snow. As soon as we began to descend | dress. It is long and wide, and often of very rich 


we found the pretty gorge of Joachimsthal perfectly 
green. The brook bounded triumphantly along by 
our side, and only here and there a shady nook con- 
cealed a patch of snow. Nevertheless, till yesterday 
Carlsbad was bitterly cold; then the weather 
brightened, and to-day the sun asserts all his might. 
I am just come from the church, which on holi- 
days is always‘ crowded with the peasantry from the 
whole country round. To-day it could not contain 
all who tried to enter. I must have stood the whole 
time, had it not been for the courtesy of a respectable 
looking peasant, who offered me his seat, which, after 
some scruples and some resistance, I took. And 
here I must confess, that I am always impressed with 
the enormous superiority the Catholic Church pos- 
sesses over our own, in the outward equality it main- 
tains within the walls of its sanctuaries. I am perfectly 
aware how distasteful such a doctrine or practice 
must be in England; and I ask myself where we are 
to find the piety, humility, or charity, which would 
enable us to bear the close contact with coarse gar- 
ments and toil-hardened hands, or to endure with 
patience to see the peasant woman, who has risen 
before the sun, and trudged leagues to enjoy this, the 
greatest pleasure she has in the year, seated in a 
comfortable place while we are standing ill at our 
ease. Yet whenever Christianity is more than a 
name, the existence of distinctions of rank in the 
place where we affect to believe ourselves in the 
more immediate presence of God, must be regarded 
as a fable. There, where, if we mean anything by 
what we say, we invoke the more direct inspection, 
would not any one think we must feel all the trifling 
accidents which distinguish one perishable coil from 
another fall into nothingness, and the souls of all 
stand in their naked and ungarnished worth, or worth- 
lessness, before Him? And secondly, if there were 
the least soundness or consistency in our talk about 
“one brethren” of mankind, should we not feel that 
justice and charity commanded us to render the day 
of rest most easy to those who have little rest on 
other days ? to render the house of prayer pleasant 
and inviting to those who have so few pleasures else- 
where? Never can I see the aged, the thinly clothed 
and toilworn, exposed to cold, and placed where the 
least is to be heard and the most to be suffered, 
while those whose whole life is ease and indulgence 
kneel on soft cushions, and sit screened from every 
draft, without a feeling of shame and humiliation at 
our hypocrisy and self-delusion. It may be greatly 
doubted whether the most eloquent sermon that ever 
flowed from the lips of the most accomplished divine, 
gives so impressive and affecting a lesson on the 
abrogation of worldly distinctions in the sight of God, 
as the simple act of kneeling down by the side of one 
who is of another land, another tongue, another station 
in life, another faith even, an alien and a stranger, 
in all and everywhere but here, and here a brother. 
No place is so holy that it can inspire hearts which 
bring no heavenward and humane thoughts and feel- 
ings with them. “Ille autem mulieres angelos 
vident quee cum aromatibus venerunt,” says St. Au- 
gustine, in his poetical way. But I am writing a 
sermon instead of a description. I am the more 
inclined to enlarge on the beautifully democratical 
arrangement of a Bohemian church, after seeing the 
inhospitable exclusiveness of those of Berlin, where 
the pews are as relentlessly locked as those of any 
fashionable chapel in London. You can imagine 
nothing more cheerful than the sight to-day. Carls- 
bad, “the most aristocratic of baths,” as Mr. Murray 
calls it, is now, as far as the fashionable world is con- 
cerned, a desert. It is the peasantry who make it 
gay. They are passing my door in one unbroken 
stream. The men wear the long blue coat, which is 
the most prevailing dress of the German peasantry, 
and a hat peculiar, I think, to Bohemia; the top of 
the crown considerably larger than the bottom, which 
is surrounded by a broad black ribbon, or band, 
fastened by a gold buckle, full as large as a lady’s 
waist-buckle. In this many have a bunch of artifi- 
cial flowers of the gayest colours, They are gene- 
rally decent, quiet, good-humoured looking men. 
There is little, I may say no beauty to be seen in 
either sex. The women wear a petticoat of a sort of 
shot stuff, not unhandsome; a body of silk of another 
colour, often flowered or brocaded, and an apron of 
shot silk, This is evidently the favourite part of the 








quality and colour. I remember passing through 
Buchan, a stage or two from hence, on the feast of 
St. Michael, the patron of the church, and being quite 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the silk aprons. They 
were much gayer than here. The favourite colour 
was a sort of flame or saffron colour, a silk woven for 
Hymen’s wear; and every kindred shade, yellow, 
orange, and red. I never saw so gay a bed of tulips. 
As to shape, there is not much to be said. All 
women’s dresses are (throughout Germany) made by 
tailors, and I should imagine the village tailor makes 
for both sexes, and, as far as the upper part of the rai- 
ment goes, on the same pattern. Little or no allusion is 
made to the supposed peculiarities of the female form, 
and the square high shoulders and broad flat waists 
seem to justify the tailor in ignoring them. Some 
of these jackets are ornamented with buttons, some 
with embroidery, and the smartest with gold or 
silver lace. The women wear a cap, fitting close to 
the head, with a lace border set on plain, and an im- 
mense bow of ribbon, with long ends behind. Such 
are the people who hew the wood and draw the water 
about Carlsbad; and whom on a Sunday or saint's 
day you see trooping in, each with a prayer-book 
neatly folded in a handkerchief. It is very common 
for them on Easter Sunday to go very early in the 
morning to the various little chapels on the surround- 
ing hills to pray, after which the men used to fire off 
guns. This is now forbidden: I do not clearly un- 
derstand why. I cannot hear of any accident or mis- 
chief that occurred, and it is the loss of a great plea- 
sure to the people. ‘ Ach! das war ein knall!” said 
one to me with a melancholy air; I am surprised at 
this in the Austrian government, which in these 
things is wiser than its neighbours, In a town one 
sees the reason of such a prohibition, but the hill tops 
and the fir trees would not be annoyed. Firing off 
guns is a favourite way of expressing joy in Germany, 
or of doing honours. At weddings this forms an im- 
portant part of the festivity. I was invited last year 
to the wedding of the daughter of a reicher Bauer, 
or, as we should say, small farmer, not far from 
Dresden. Unfortunately I could not go, but I made 
one of the bridesmaids give me all the details. For 
months before, the females of the family were busy 
preparing the “ausstattung,” or dowry, which is 
given not in money but in kind, i. e. furniture, linen, 
clothes, and, in this case, cattle. For many days 
before, all hands were at work baking, boiling, and 
stewing. On the morning of the hochzeit, my infor- 
mant’s task was to braid the bride’s hair and to put 
on the myrtle wreath (orange flowers are French, and 
do not prevail here). The party went to church in 
open carriages, escorted by a numerous body of young 
men on horseback. On their way home this guard 
of honour continually fired off guns. The bride and 
bridegroom stayed three days in the house of the bride’s 
father, during the whole of which time the junketing 
was going on. The bridesmaids and near relations 
stayed,and neighbours and friends camein and partook 
of the hospitality. On the fourth day was the Heim- 
suchung, the fetching home. This was even a greater 
solemnity than the marriage, and the assemblage of 
friends more numerous. The bride and bridegroom 
were seated in an open carriage, followed by as many 
more as the family and friends could fill. These 
were again escorted by the young horsemen, and the 
train was closed by the cows, which formed part of 
the bride’s fortune, and the waggons filled with house- 
hold gear. The bridesmaid told me, with great exulta- 
tion, of all the magnificence of the scene; but I ob- 
served that she dwelt with peculiar satisfaction on 
the incessant firing kept up by the horsemen: “ Es 
war ernendlich viel geschossen,” she repeated with great 
emphasis. Ought not this, thought I, to make us 
tolerant of each other’s pleasures? To ride slowly 
three or four leagues under an incessant popping of 
guns close to my ear, is about the last thing I should 
find agreeable ; but call it a mark of good will and 
respect, associate it with the joys, the honours of the 
young matron going to take possession of her future 
home, and it becomes music, 

I once.met one of these processions. We were 
driving slowly up a gentle slope, I think it was some- 
where in Saxe- Weimar, and at the crown of the hill 
I saw moving masses, which I could not make out. 
It was evening, and the sunset behind them ren- 
dered them more huge and mysterious. On apply- 





ing to the usual authority, the Lohnkutscher (I should 
like to write a book in honour of Lohnkutschers) he 
said, ‘Oh, that is a heimsuchung,’ and proceeded to 
explain the scene. As we approached, we saw the 
carriages in front, four or five in number, containin 

well-dressed people, a number of respectable and 
well-mounted young men, and last, the waggons piled 
to a prodigious height, with tables and chairs, large 
presses, kitchen utensils, and every kind of farm-house 
furniture, the whole crowned with a mass of mat. 
tresses, and feather beds, in their bright new red and 
white checked covers. I saw no cows and heard no 
firing. Perhaps these are not indispensable in Saxe. 
Weimar, or perhaps the bride’s father was not rich 
enough to give the cows. As the train turned of 
into a bye-road, and wound along through fields to. 
wards a small farm-house in the distance, pleasant! 

situated among trees, my fancy gave this to the bride 
as her new home, and I felt all the solemnity which 
the prospect of a human life never fails to inspire, 
There, thought I, is the scene, perhaps, of daily re. 
curring and welcome duties, of healthy successful 
activity, of simple pleasures and contented affections; 
perhaps of eating and unrewarded cares, disappointed 
hopes, a sick body, or a wounded heart. All this 
may be found and felt within those narrow walls, and 
under the shadow of those few pleasant trees, My 
eyes followed them till they were out of sight, and 
my thoughts and cordial good wishes much longer, 
There is a description worthy of Walter Scott or 
Manzoni, of a wedding in the house of a Westpha- 
lian free peasant in that most strange and beautiful 
book, Immerman’s ‘Neuer Munchausen.’ I know 
few books in the German language more worthy to 
be translated than half of this ; but it would be diff. 
cult to do it; and if not done with great judgment 
and taste it had better be let alone. It is half 
satire, half idyllic romance. The satire I think 
bad, far-fetched, and tiresome; at all events 
wholly unintelligible to English readers. The de- 


scription of peasant life and character in that most 
primitive part of Germany is extremely interesting 


and beautiful ; and I have the authority of one or 
two distinguished Westphalians for saying, true. 
To separate the two parts would not be easy, but I 
think it is practicable. 

A still more valuable and interesting work is, I 
hear, in progress; Mdlle. Annette von Droste, of the 
ancient and highly respected Westphalian family of 
that name, is writing a book on the character, habits, 
and traditions of the peasantry among whom she 
lives. Those who know Malle. de Droste concur in 
saying, that she unites, in a remarkable degree all 
the qualities necessary for her task. I was delighted 
to hear of so important a contribution to our small 
stock of information on this, the most interesting of 
all subjects, the life of the working man. Shall we 
ever learn how the toil, which is the condition of his 
existence, can be made least painful to the body and 
depressing to the soul, and what are the circumstances 
by which his character is exalted or degraded? 
In this first of sciences we have pretty nearly every- 
thing to discover; and till some progress is made in 
it, we may cry “ Peace, peace,” but there will be no 
peace. 

I meant to tell you some of the superstitions and 
traditions of my Bohemian neighbours, but I have 
no room left. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue suggestion which we threw out some short 
time since (ante, p. 264), about establishing Free Ex- 
HIBITIONS OF OBJECTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF Fine ARTS, 
NaturaL History, EXPERIMENTAL PHILOsOPHY, 
Macutnery, Manuractures, &c., has brought us 
several letters from gentlemen who approve of the 
idea,and offer assistance, but who request us to take the 
initiatory step in the proceedings. This is impossible, 
and may as well be stated clearly and at once: we 
have but little time to spare even for necessary Te 
laxation: but we promise our hearty support to those 
benevolent parties who will do themselves the honour 
of setting the project afloat; and, once started, it will 
go alone. There have arisen no difficulties in the 
great towns where these Exhibitions have already been 
tried. One is now preparing at Liverpool, and another, 
as advertised in this day’s paper, is about to be opened 
at Derby. Any large unoccupied building might 
be hired, say for three months, ‘The mere announces 
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ment that the Committee would be willing to receive 
models, specimens, &e., would be sufficient ; inven- 
tors and discoverers, and ingenious manufacturers 
and mechanicians, are always eager to bring their 

| inventions and improvements before the 
public, and such exhibitions are the best and cheap- 
est advertisement. The collection should include 
everything that is useful, novel, beautiful, instructive, 
or interesting, in Art, Science, or Manufactures. No 
one who has not attended these Exhibitions can con- 
ceive the amount of instruction derived from or the 
interest which attaches to them. We never passed 
hours more delightful than at Birmingham, in exam- 
ining the specimens sent in to the Exhibition there 
py the different manufacturers. Hundreds went di- 
rect from the Exhibition to the manufactory—for the 
name and address of the exhibitor was affixed to, 
and ought to be affixed to, every article—and they 
bought specimens of those things which had most 
interested them, and thus, from the publicity given, the 
exhibitor found his remuneration. The Committee, 
of course, should announce that they are not 
responsible for the works sent in, but will take all 
reasonable care of them ; but this is almost needless ; 
thousands passed through the exhibition rooms at 
Birmingham, and no accident occurred: indeed, Sir 
Robert Peel, when he lately moved for a grant to the 
British Museum, observed, “ that last year 540,000 
more persons visited the Museum than had entered 
itswalls the year previous. During the last seventeen 
years not a single article in the Museum had sus- 
tained any injury from the public, and the only acci- 
dent which had occurred was a fracture of two panes 
of glass by a little boy who had fallen against them. 
He mentioned this circumstance not more to show 
the good conduct of the visitors, than to caution 
those who had the charge of public institutions against 
arguing in opposition to free admission on the ground 
of any fear of injury proceeding from the public mis- 
conduct.” Another encouraging circumstance is, that 
the Exhibition onceestablished, the models, specimens, 
&c., might, after a time, be removed to another part 
of London, and thus the Exhibition make a progress 
all round the great wilderness. It only requires a 
little co-operation and forethought. 

Since the above was written we have seen in 
the daily papers a letter from Rochdale, which 
mentions the startling circumstance, that some 
person who had visited an exhibition of Mr. 
Danby’s picture, ‘The Opening of the Sixth 
Seal,’ had cut out a large piece from the centre. 
The writer is naturally indignant, and says the thing 
is felt to be a disgrace to the town. Not so: the 
people of Rochdale are no more disgraced by such 
an act of wantonness, wickedness, or fanaticism, than 
by any other isolated act of criminality or madness. 
But be it observed, that this was a private and not a 
public exhibition—an exhibition at which money is 
charged for admission. We mark the distinction 
emphatically, because there is no example of injury 
done to property at exhibitions to which the public 
are freely admitted. 

The fifty-fourth Anniversary Dinner of the Lite- 
nty Fund Society, went off with excellent spirit. 
The Duke of Sutherland, as we announced last week, 
was in the chair ; and, among the company present, 
We noticed the Russian, Prussian, United States, and 
Danish Ministers, the Prussian Consul General, the 
Bishops of Lincoln and St. David's, the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, Lord Francis Egerton, Arch- 
deacon Hare, Sir W. Chatterton, Hon. W. Leslie 
Melville, Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart., Sir R. P. 
Jodrell, Bart., Mr. Neeld, M.P., Sir Harris Nicolas, 
Sir George Lefevre, Sir H. Ellis, Messrs. Hallam, 
Seymour ‘Tremenheere, Gally Knight, G. P. R. 
James, Lever, Ainsworth, G. Cruikshank, Auldjo, 
G.R. Porter, R. Bell, &c. The galleries were well 
filed with ladies, who seemed to take great interest 
mn the proceedings. Among the donations announced 
vere—Her Majesty the Queen, 105/. annual ; Em- 
Petor of Russia, 1,000 silver roubles, amounting to 
\55L 18s. 5d.; the Chairman, the Duke of Suther- 
land, 1002., the Duke of Somerset, annual, 10/7. 10s. ; 
the Governor General of Canada, annual, 10/.; Lord 
Francis Egerton, annual, 10/., and a donation of 107. 


published works,) 8/. 18s.; W. Simpson, Esq., eighth 
donation, 201.; Thomas Tegg, Esq., 20/.; the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, 20/.; Baron de Rothschild, 10/., 
&c. The subscription altogether amounted to 
8771. 5s. 5d. 

The following is a list of the English Asso- 
ciates (the Foreign associates are limited to six) 
and the Correspondents of the Royal Institute 
of France for the year 1843:—Associates: Lord 
Brougham, Robert Brown, John Dalton, D.C.L., 
Henry Hallam.—Correspondents: The regulation 
of the 6th June, 1808, assigns to each Sec- 
tion the following number of Correspondents, viz., 
Matuematicat Sciences — Geometry (6) — Mecha- 
nics (6): Sir M. Isambard Brunel—Astronomy (16): 
Geo. B. Airy, Francis Baily, Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
James Dunlop, Sir John F. W. Herschel, Captain 
W. H. Smyth, R.N.—Geography and Navigation (8): 
Capt. Beaufort, R.N., Sir W. E. Parry, R.N., Wm. 
Scoresby—Gencral Physics (9): Peter Barlow, Sir D. 
Brewster, Chas. Wheatstone— Chemistry (9): Michael 
Faraday, Chas. Hatchett— Mineralogy (8): Rev.W. 
Buckland, Rev. W. D. Conyhbeare— Botany (10): 
Dr. Wallich—Rural Economy (10): Bracy Clark— 
Anatomy and Zoology (10): Richard Owen— Medicine 
and Surgery (8).—Fine Arts: Benidetto Pistrucci, 
C. R. Cockerell, ‘Thos. L. Donaldson.—Morat anp 
Pouiticat Sciences—Philosophy: W.R:Hamilton— 
Morals: Dr. Chalmers— Legislation : John Austin— 
Political Economy and Statistics : Wm. Jacob, Wm. 
R. Porter, James MacCullagh, Nassau Senior— 
General History: Dr. Lingard.—Inscriptions anp 
Beties Lettres: Sir Graves C. Haughton, Lieut.- 
Col. W. M. Leake, — Millingen, — Gainsford, Thos. 
Wright. 

List of Foreign Members (French) of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, viz.: Louis Agassiz, F. J. D. Arago, 
Elie de Beaumont, A. C, Becquerel, J. B.-Biot, H. M. 
D.de Blainville, A. Bonvard, A. Brongniart, Le Comte 
de Cassini, A. L. Cauchy, M. E. Chevreul, Le Baron 
de Damoiseau, J. B. Dumas, P. Fleurens, Baron 
Humboldt, J. B. Gay-Lussac, C. F. B. Mirbel, J. V. 
Poncelet, G. de Pontecoulant, J. C. F. Sturm, Le 
Baron Thénard. The Royal Society, by their char- 
ter, can only elect fifty Foreign Members. 

The Scotch papers announce the death, on the 
28th ult., of Mr. William Wallace, a distinguished 
mathematician and for many years Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Edinburgh, which office 
he resigned in consequence of declining health.—The 
foreign journals record the death, at Copenhagen, 
of Rear Admiral Wulff, the translator of Shakspeare, 
In alate number (806) we mentioned that a project- 
ed sale of certain public Records had been’ stopped, 
and the Records themselves delivered to the Public 
Record Office. We also threw out an opinion, that 
if parties possessing public records were willing to re- 
store them to the authorities, there was a sort of moral 
obligation on the part of the Government to pay a 
fair market value for the same. We are happy to 
find that this is the course which the Treasury has 
adopted with respect to the records before alluded 
to. The party who delivered them up, as we are 
informed, memorialized the Lords of the Treasury, 
setting forth that he at least came honestly into pos- 
session of them; and the Treasury rewarded him for 
his conduct by paying him a full market value for 
the public property he had thus restored. It is hoped 
that the publicity of this case will induce the owners 
of what is, legally, still public property, to surrender 
up any public records they may be in possession of. 
It is with great satisfaction we announce that 
Prince Albert has given a commission to certain of 
our artists, to paint a series of Frescoes to adorn 
the summer-house recently erected in Buckingham 
Palace Gardens. We are informed that the services 
of Messrs. Eastlake, Maclise, Edwin Landseer, Stan- 
field, and Uwins, have been sought on this occasion, 
and that the subject chosen to inspire their pencils is 
*Comus.’ 

In the late Mr. Cave’s collection of pictures, sold 
last Saturday at Messrs. Christie & Manson's, there was 
but one remarkable work, ‘The Triumph of Flora,’ 
by Brueghel and Van Balen. It is a very different 
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production, indeed, from Nicolas Poussin’s classic 
illustration of the same theme, and might well make 
us doubt if the well-known adage be applicable to 
painters’ heads, or their hands either ; what first-rate 


donation, (being 10 per cent. ‘on the ‘profits of his 


picture has ever been painted by two artists? But 
fourth-rate pieces, like this under review, sometimes 
gain from such partnerships. Encircling a small 
group of human and other anthropomorphous cha- 
racters, which represent the Horticultural Society as 
then constituted, in full occupation, is the veritable 
triumph—Velvet Brueghel’s floral wreath: yet it 
would prove no very pleasant or attractive head-dress 
for any lady, not to say Flora herself, being studded 
with birds of splendid plume, begemmed with bril- 
liant insects; moreover, animated with graceful little 
reptiles and other diminutive zoologic specimens 
among the foliage—all proper enough to a garland 
where it grows, however unsuited to it on either a 
Pagan or Christian gentlewoman’s brow. Proprieties 
apart, the whole resembles a bed of jewels and flowers 
in vivid sparkle and lustrous bloom. But if the grand 
Colourists took a “bunch of grapes” as their model 
for effect, Brueghel seems to have chosen a bunch of 
currants—the effect he produces, though great, has a 
littleness about it notwithstanding. We have else- 
where spoken of painters who can reduce Nature into 
photograph dimensions, yet leave herall her grandeur 
of character still; there are many others besides 
Velvet Brueghel who, even when they give natural 
objects their full size, by over-elaborate treatment 
make them look as if reduced to miniature copies. 
Van Balen’s figures, in a smooth, hard style, agree well 
with Brueghel’s manner; but sucha free exposure of 
“the naked” requires Rubens’s delicate flesh-tints 
and spiritual handling to appease our veritable 
modesty at the sight of such indecorums. 

In the present number, we publish the last of 
Prof. Howard's Lectures, and thus close our record of 
the series of discourses this year delivered at the 
Royal Academy. We cannot do so, without offer- 
ing our cordial thanks to the Professors by whose 
kindness they have been placed at our disposal, 
With a view of giving the series in as unbroken a 
form as possible, and also, to clear off sundry mis- 
cellaneous matters, which had accumulated by the 
pressure of the season, we defer till next week our 
notice of the Royal Academy Exhibition. 

The past week has been remarkable for a rush of 
musical novelties and rumours: not a day’s post or 
paper, which did not bring usa fresh cargo. In ad- 
dition to the singers already here, and in full song, 
we may mention the coming of Mde. Dorus-Gras ; 
the promised return of Mdlle. Bildstein, whose voice 
should, by this time, have ripened into something 
very charming; and the arrival of Mdlle. Nissen, 
for whom the lovers of classical music would do well 
to inquire. Then, for instrumentalists, Paris has sent 
us Sig. Camillo Sivori, the violinist, and is going to 
send us M. Flitsch, a pupil of Chopin—and (report 
adds) a fac-simile of his master—to say nothing of M. 
Servais, the violoncellist, who is talked of as on the 
way—and M. Demunck and M. Garreau, two other 
virtuosi on the same noble instrument, who are come. 
M. Dohler, too, is announced as intending to pay us 
another visit. Nor must the more “ sober certainty” 
of Spohr’s approaching visit be forgotten. 

Our readers may be glad to know that a Bazaar, 
for the sale of fancy work, will be held at the Han- 
well Asylum on Wednesday next. The gates will 
be opened at twelve o'clock, and tickets may be ob- 
tained at the Asylum or from any of the visiting 
Justices. All the fancy work has been made by the 
female patients, and the profits will go in aid of a 
fund established for the assistance of the convalescent 
on their discharge. 

The Pasha of Egypt has received the Gold Medal 
of Merit voted to him some time since, for protecting 
the persons and property of subjects of the Allied 
Powers during the war in 1840, and for keeping open 
the overland route to India. The following letter 
from Boghos Bey has been transmitted to the 
Honorary Secretaries :— 

Alexandrie, Avril 3, 1843. 

Messieurs,—Je me félicite d'avoir 4 vous informer que le 
Viceroi, mon maitre, a regu, avec la plus vive satisfaction, 
la Médaille et l'Adresse que vous avez été chargés de lui 
présenter au nom de plusieurs notables d’Angleterre. Son 
Altesse ne pouvait qu’étre extr¢mement sensible a l'expres- 
sion des sentimens qui lui prouvent qu’au sein de la grande 
nation Britannique, on ne se méprend pas sur le but con- 
stant de ses efforts, et qu’on lui tient compte des difficultés 
qu'elle a surmontée pour donner un nouveau développement 
aux transactions commerciales dont l’Egypte est l'objet, 
ouvrir des voies plus larges au commerce Européen, et lui 
rendre l'importante route de la Mer Rouge, qu’un long-temps 








de barbarie lui avait fexmée. Au nombre des encouragemens 
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qui doivent le soutenir dans cette laborieuse entreprise le 
Viceroi est flatté de compter les suffrages des notables 
Anglais, auteurs de l’Adresse. Je suis heureux, pour ma 
part, messieurs, que Son Altesse, en me chargeant d’étre 
auprés de vous et de vos honorables mandataires l'inter- 
préte de sa gratitude et de ses bienveillantes dispositions, 
me fournisse l'occasion de vous offrir l'assurance de ma 
haute considération. (Signé,) BoGHuos Youssourr. 

A Messieurs Lieut. Waghorn, R.N., 

et C. Roach Smith, F.8.A., &c. 

We direct the attention of our readers to a com- 
munication with which we have been favoured by Sir 
John Herschel, containing an account ofa remarkable 
meteorological phenomenon, witnessed by him at 
Collingwood on the 6th inst. 

Letters from the Pyramids, dated the 18th of 
April, have just arrived. We have only time to say 
that Dr. Lepsius and the party were all well, and 
proceeding vigorously and successfully with their 
explorations—that the locusts had left the neighbour- 
hood, and Prince Albert of Prussia arrived—and 
that there had been a night attack on the camp, of 
which we shall publish an amusing account next 
week. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission (from 8 o’Clocktill 7), 1s, Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 





The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL, next the British Institu- 
tion, from 9 till Dusk, daily. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovux, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
M. Bovron. Open from Ten till Five. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 26..Mr. Warburton, President, in the chair. 

1, ‘On changes in the temperature of the Earth, 
as a mode of accounting for the subsidence of the 
Ocean, and for the consequent formation of Sea 
Beaches above its present level,’ by Mr. R. Harkness, 
—lIn this communication, the author distinguishestwo 
kinds of raised beaches ; Ist, such as are often highly 
inclined, appear to have been formed during the his- 
torical period, and to owe their elevation to subter- 
ranean action; and 2nd, such as are almost always 
horizontal, and truly post-tertiary. To account for 
the latter, he proposes a theory based on the conclu- 
sion, derived from the appearances which the dilu- 
vium and the alpine boulders present, that during 
the post-tertiary period, the temperature of the earth 
was lower than it is at present. Considering the 
mean temperature of sea-water as not far remote 
from 40°, and inferring from the observations of 
Capt. Sabine, that sea-water follows nearly the same 
law as fresh-water, in expanding, with a reduction of 
temperature below 40° of Fahrenheit, he argues, that 
if, during the post-tertiary period, the mean tempe- 
rature of the earth was lower, the mean temperature 
of the sea was also lower than it is at present ; and 
this reduced temperature of the sea below 40° would 
cause it to occupy a greater volume than it now does, 
and consequently to rise on all the sea-coasts to a 
higher mean level than it now rises, though not 
exactly in proportion to its expansion, since it would 
then not only be deeper, but also would occupy a 
greater surface than before. Mr. Harkness seeks to 
account for the increase which he supposes to have 
taken place in the mean temperature of the earth 
since the post-tertiary period, by the extent of land 
within the tropics, which since that period has been 
raised from beneath the ocean by subterranean 
agency ; and which since its upheaval has been 
heated by the sun’s rays. He notices the fact, that 
in the south-west of Lancashire the diluvium is found 
resting only upon level and not on inclined surfaces. 

2.*On upright Fossil Trees found at different 
levels in the Coal Strata of Cumberland, Nova 
Scotia,’ by Mr. Lyell__These trees were first noticed 
by Mr. R. Brown, of Sydney Mines, Cape Breton, 
who published an account of them in the Appendix 
to Halliburton’s Nova Scotia. They are now seen at 
many different levels. Their trunks extend through 
different strata, but are always broken off at a certain 
height, and they terminate at their lower extremities 
in beds of coal or shale, but never in sandstone. They 
are all of the same species, and have barks furrowed 





in a similar manner to those of the fossil trees from 
the Bolton railway, described by Messrs. Hawkshaw 
and Bowman. They are placed very accurately at 
right angles to the planes of stratification, which are 
generally inclined at an angle of 24°. At South 
Joggins there are nineteen seams of coal, some of 
them bearing fossil trees, interstratified with the sand- 
stone. These trees vary in length, from six to twenty 
feet, and in diameter from fourteen inches to four feet. 
In the beds above the last seams of coal and vertical 
trees, thereare twostrata of dark bituminous calcareous 
shale, containing shells of Modiola and Cypris in 
great numbers, and probably of freshwater origin. 
At South Joggins there are seventeen upright trees, 
and Mr. Lyell believes there are ten distinct beds, 
one above another, in which their roots terminate. 
They extend over a space of from two to three miles, 
from north to south ; and, according to Dr. Gesner, 
more than twice that distance from east to west. 
Stigmaria are abundant in some of these coal mea- 
sures, with their leaves attached and sometimes 
spreading, as if they had been imbedded in their 
natural position. Mr. Lyell also gives an account of 
a bed of erect Calamites, discovered by Mr. Dawson 
in the coal-field at Pictou. From the facts observed, 
Mr. Lyell draws the following conclusions: 1st. That 
they imply the original horizontality of a great series 
of strata, which throughout a thickness of 3,000 or 
4,000 feet, are now inclined precisely at the same 
angle, about 24°. 2nd. There must have been re- 
peated sinkings of the dry land, &c. so as to produce 
a succession of more than ten forests of fossil trees. 
3rd. They indicate a similar ph . producing 
a succession of under-clays with stigmaria. 4th. That 
the agreement of the characters of the Nova Scotia 
fossil trees with those found upright in the coalfields 
of England, leads to the conclusion that this tribe of 
plants, by the strength and holding of their roots, 
resisted currents and winds, which overturned and 
scattered the accompanying lepidodendra and sigil- 
larie. 5th. That the facts related in this paper nega- 
tive one of the principal objections which had been 
raised to the theory, which refers the accumulation of 
seams of pure coal to the growth of trees and vege- 
tables on the spot, in the manner of peat: that the 
several seams of coal ought not, in that case, to bear 
so precise a resemblance to ordinary subaqueous 
strata, but ought to follow the irregular outline of the 
dry land, and to be less uniform in thickness over 
wide areas, 








Royat Soctery or Literature.—May 11.—H. 


Hallam, Esq. in the chair. The Council in their 
report communicated the fact of an increase in the 
amount of the funds, and also of the number of 
members. The meeting then proceeded to the ballot 
of officers for the ensuing year, when the Earl of Ripon 
was elected President; Duke of Rutland, Duke of 
Newcastle, Earl of Clare, Lord Bexley, Lord Col- 
borne, Sir Gore Ouseley, H. Hallam, Esq., Dr. Spry, 
W. Leake, Esq., and L. Petit, Esq., were appointed 
Vice-Presidents. Marquis of Northampton, Earl of 
Clarendon, B. Botfield, Esq. M.P., Dr. Bostock, . 
B. Cabbell, Esq., Rev. R. Cattermole, Sir J. Dorat, 
G. P. R. James, Esq., Sir J. Swinburne, W. Tooke, 
Esq., W. Jerdan, Esq., were appointed members of 
Council. 





Horticuttura Society.— May 1.—At the An- 
niversary this day, the Duke of Devonshire was re- 
elected President ; T. Edgar, Esq., Treasurer, and A. 
Henderson, M.D., Secretary ; and the Earl of Auck- 
land, Sir P. Egerton, Bart., and R. Hutton, Esq., were 
elected members of the Council.—May 2.—R. H. 
Solly, Esq.,in the chair. Lord Beauvale, J. Taber, 
and F. Huthwaite, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. A 
communication was read from Mr. Feran, regarding 
some fine Oranges which were exhibited on a former 
occasion. The tree which produced them is described 
as small, and as having been much neglected for a 
considerable time ; lately, however, it was potted 
anew ina compost of loam, cowdung, horse-droppings, 
and road-scrapings, and kept in a common greenhouse, 
and it has borne 53 excellent fruit as the result. The 
cause of the fruit’s superiority in flavour was not 
accounted for; it was possibly owing to the variety 
being a particularly good one, or to some peculiarity 
of treatment yet unexplained. In consequence of the 
comparative nearness of the Chiswick exhibition, there 
wag not so large a display of specimen plants as usual. 





Mr. Beck sent a round tin pan, divisible in them 

and having a cavity in the centre, for the PUrpose of 
admitting pots, intended to economize tobacco-water. 
when this is applied to plants, for the purpose of de 
stroying aphides, it is generally wasted, and a 

superfluous expenditure is thus incurred : by this 
contrivance the plants may be syringed or sprinkled, 
and the whole of the fluid will be caught again, to be 
strained for further use. It was announced that Mr 
E. Solly, Jun., would deliver four lectures on the 
Chemistry of Vegetation. Fellows will be admitted 
free ; and to others the course will be 10s. 6d, 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
P.m.—Anniversary. 


Sar. 
.—Garden Exhibition. 


_ 4. 

Mow. 8. 

Architects, 8. 

Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of an im. 

the Journals of Axles for Railways,’ by 

—‘On the causes of fracture of Axles of 

Carriages,’ by J. Glynn.—‘ On the application of 

the process of Electro-deposition for the preserva. 
as applied to Engineering or other purposes, 





F. 
_ Electrical Society, 8. 
-- Chemical Society, 8. 

Wen. Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. Cooke’s Improved Electric Telegraph 

will Ye described. 

Microscopical Soeiety, 8. 

Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Sir J. South ‘On the impor. 
tance of Telescopes of large aperture, and on the means which 
have been adopted, particularly by the Earl of Rosse, for 
obtaining them.’ 

— Botanical Society, 8. 


Tuur. 
Fai. 








PINE ARTS 


THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 
[Second Notice.) 

WHite further noticing these two pleasing Exhi- 
bitions, the New one will occupy our principal atten. 
tion, since it comprises the greater amount of novelty, 
A paragraph, however, is first due to the Old Society, 
and this will be of pleasant import, since it must be 
devoted to report of progress. 

Mr. Fripp, for instance, who, but a few years ago, 
was an ill-assured experimentalist, here blossoms out 
into a rare landscape painter, with a style of his own; 
something akin to Varley’s and Dewint’s, but still dis- 
playing a modified individuality. His Durham from 
Newton Hall (8) may be cited in proof; an admirable 
autumnal landscape, as golden as the season, but any- 
thing rather than extravagant or tawdry. Some river 
scenes by him are quieter in tone, but not less mas 
terly in touch. Mr. Oakley, too, seems to have re- 
vised his palette since we met him last year. His 
Gipsies are true to gipsy-dom in their contours, and 
flaunting costumes, half rags, half finery ; and the 
lividness of flesh-tints which it was to be feared might 
spread into a manner, has passed away. Mr. Hunt 
was never more versatile than this year. Here we 
have all his range of yawning, laughing, or mischief- 
enacting Colin Clouts—plenty of those small and rich 
flower-pieces, in which selection of colour and group 
ing of form amounts to poetry, after its kind,—and, 
beyond these, wonderful compositions of still life, in 
which an earthen pipkin, a stool, and a bunch of 
cabbages, are so treated as almost to acquire (asa 
visitor in our neighbourhood declared.) “ a human 
interest,’”’—while lastly, our painter discloses to us 
trim drawing-room interiors in which the gold and 
velvet and marqueterie, sanctioned by Parnell and 
wrought up by Gillow, acquire, under his transform- 
ing hand, that element of the picturesque, without 
which no chamber, were it the Queen of Golconda’s, 
would be sufferable on paper. In proof of our praise, 
we point to An Interior in Devonshire Place (200); 
what ean be more modern and modish than the 
aspect of the room? Yet who will deny the charm 
of the drawing? But while talking of interiors, we 
should be inexcusable were we to forget Mr. J. Nash's 
Drawing-room at Bramhall, Cheshire (76), @ perfect 
Steenwyck in water-colours, without painful over 
elaboration. Mr. Nash has a feeling for old English 
character, too, as well as for old English architec 
ture. There may be more prose than poetry, it's 
true, in his Milton dictating to his Daughters (302), 
but call the composition an antique cones 
piece, and it is charmingly national. We need bu 
make our compliments to Messrs. Copley F ielding, 
Dewint, Cox, Gastineau, and Evans, for having Ju* 
tified their fair fame this year. Mr. Harding s Killin 
Scotland (353), hardly permits us to include ~ 
this circular; since we have had to thank him for 
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many more attractive drawings. On the other hand, 
we recollect no specimen of Mr. Prout’s particular 
talent (noteven the one so bravely sung by Barry Corn- 
yall), 30 covetable as his Munich (62). The subject is 
acapital one : the Oriental minarets of the Cathedral 
make a famous object for a painter's distance, the 
pretty girls of the city, with the rigel haube for head- 
dress,—such desirable figures for the foreground. 
What a subject for a costume and architectural 
inter would be High Mass in the Dom Kirche afore- 
said! Ere we leave the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, we Will beg Mr. Wright and Mr. J. Stepha- 
noff to do better in future than they have done this 
year; the one is so feeble, the other so affected. A 
jast word must praise Mr. Bartholomew’s flowers, 
which are as gorgeous as usual. It is impossible to 
admire his groups of exotics without being also re- 
minded of the change and enrichments which have 
i over our gardens since Van Huysum was 
Flora’s court painter. 

Passing to the New Society, the first drawing which 
we must notice is Mr. Haghe’s Town Hall of Courtray 
(32), as rich in all its details as any of its predeces- 
sors, and with figures superior to any hitherto pro- 
duced by the artist. The old room, dressed for a 


solemn convocation the day after the memorable 


battle, is most tempting to the eye ;—while the per- 
sonages assembled are less conspicuous for excess of 
muscle and lack of expression than some we recol- 
lect from the same hand. They are still, however, too 
monumental and lifeless. A monk stands at the table 
petitioning a baron—thus much we can gather; but 
whether he is asking for another butt of canary for his 
abbey, or praying fur vengeance on a foe, or (as is here 
the case) beseeching to have a dead body delivered 
over to him for burial in holy ground, is questionable. 
The drawing is simply a Flemish council chamber, 
with figures, and flesh and blood fall into their 
places, if thus considered, among the other proper- 
tie, So, too, in the same clever artist’s Cromwell 
and Ireton discovering Charles the First’s Letter 
(30), the Puritan costume and the saddle tell the 
story, and thus admonished, the Englishman may 
then begin to recognize that Oliv.- Cromwell's rude 
but grand features have been aimed at. We do not 
mean to detract from Mr. Haghe’s rare and special 
merits in these strictures, but to separate false from 
true in their enumeration. Mr. Topham’s drawings 
are another great attraction to this Exhibition of the 
New Society. His scene from the Deserted Village 
(90), the Departure of the Exiles, appears to have 
been the most in esteem, to judge from the place of 
honour allotted to it ; and we know none of our rural 
painters capable of amending it; but The Refectory 
(32), to study which aright, the visitor must break 
his back—so low is it hung—is even more attractive. 
Rarely were the peculiar colours and forms of Ruin 
better rendered than in the old wall and its arches, 
which shelter the vagabonds ; the hazels, too, above, 
and the light softened by passing through their deli- 
cate foliage, are touched with a master’s hand, while 
the figures have a life, simplicity, and wildness 
suitable to such a neglected haunt. Of Mr. Top- 
ham’s numerous other contributions, there is hardly 
one to which some note is not appended in our cata- 
logue. His hand is as free as his eye is observant : 
and his taste is at present so good, that we earnestly 
trust he will resist the temptations to exaggeration or 
self-repetition. One landscape we must particularize, 
Tikley (112), which is to water-colour art what some 
of Mr, Creswick’s rock scenes are to oil-painting. 
This New Exhibition has other landscapes, by 
artists comparatively unknown to fame, but de- 
serving hearty praise. One of these is Mr. Maple- 
ttone’s Sunset on Wimbledon Common (182), a picture 
with as little subject as need be—a pool, a rich fore- 
gtound of weeds, and a few rustic figures,—nothing 
more. Yet it comes nearer Cuyp in the quantity of 
sunlight diffused over it, without trick or Turner- 
‘sm, than most oil-paintings we can call tomind. We 
hope its artist has more than this one effect at com- 
mand: he has repeated it in other works exhibited 
here, but, of course, with less felicity. It was the 
fatiating constancy of poor Barrett to luxuries of 
Nature like these, which impaired his popularity. 
he painter who has already acquired such powers of 
need but exhibit variety in their employment 
fo reach the highest honours. Mr. Youngman’s 
Brook Scene near Rokeby (211), is one among the 


many pleasant proofs of improvement he puts forth 
this year. The woolly texture to be complained of 
a twelvemonth ago, has all but disappeared from his 
drawings; let him beware, however, of too indiscri- 
minate a use of one favourite green—he may else 
become colour-sick. Mr. Robertson’s Berncastel on 
the Moselle (266), is a clever drawing, though too 
conventional, ‘The hills are flattered into a subli- 
mity which the guardians of the Moselle do not 
really possess. Mr. Howse is another of the new 
water-colourists who has not been willing to stand 
still, as his Old Gate from the Boom Quay, Rotterdam 
(298), proves. A few seasons ago, it was impossible 
to look at one of his cleverly pencilled town scenes, 
without imagining its buildings constructed of Derby- 
shire spar; but the lilac has subsided into a sober 
grey; and we should approve the tone of the present 
animated and highly-finished drawing without re- 
serve, were it but accompanied with more air. Mr. 
Weigall, Mr. Warren, Mr. Jutsum, Mr. Duncan, 
Mr. Penley, Mr. Oliver, are all meritorious in 
landscape, and tread hard upon the veteran water- 
colour Exhibition, without manifesting the slightest 
traces of servile imitation. We must amend our 
notice of the second gentleman’s contributions, by 
stating that besides his scriptural composition re- 
monstrated against in our last notice, and the peace- 
ful landscape, Little Malvern Church (316), praised 
in this, he gives us another occasion to remark his 
versatility in his dve Maria (212), a study of a Lady 
before a Madonna, which, with much flagrant affec- 
tation, has still a certain grace, power, and originality. 
We must add, too, to our commendation of Mr. Ab- 
solon’s Mercy, a word of admiration for his Captain 
Macheath (375), and another in recognition of the 
loving pair, from Burns, whom he has caught, at the 
most becoming hour of even-fall, at their cottage 
door (127). This is a true pastoral. Of the plea- 
sant affectations by Mr. Jenkins, and the homely 
transcripts of peasant nature by Mr. Alfred H. Tay- 
lor, we can alike say, that but a small distance sepa- 
rates them from excellence ; but the chasm, though 
narrow, is deep: the thing wanting to both is truth ; 
the one being far too dainty, the other a trifle too 
coarse, like the “cloth of frieze and the cloth of 
gold,” lessoned in the significant old quatrain. We 
must now end these notes of the Water-Colour Ex- 
hibitions, with no small satisfaction in recording that 
the progress of all who have laboured to advance, 
seems to have been liberally acknowledged by the 
buying public. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MADAME CARADORI ALLAN has the honour to acquaint the 
nobility, her friends, and the public that her GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place, under the patronage of Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, in the Concert Room of Her Majesty’s Theatre on 
FRIDAY, May 19. Princi Performers :—Mesdames Grisi, Per- 
siani, Caradori Allan, Brambilla, and Alfred Shaw :—Signors Mario, 
Lab! rizzi, and F. Lablache. Pianoforte Solo, M. 
Dreyschock. . Benedict. Arrangements are pending 
with other distinguished artistes.—Boxes, for Six Persons, 34 and 4 

jineas; Stalls, 1 guinea; Single Tickets, 10s.6d. To be had at the 
principal Music-sellers, and at the residence of Madame Caradori 
Allan. 





UNDER ROYAL AND DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE.— 
MISS DOLBY and MISS ORGER beg to announce their CONCERT 
will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on THURSDAY 
EVENING, May 18, 1843, to commence at Eight O’Clock precisely. 
Tickets, 7s. each, Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d., to be had of Miss Dolby, 
34, Berners-strect, Miss Orger, 10, Southamp treet, Bl bury, 
and at the Principal Music Shops. 








Puicuarmonic Concerts.—Fourth Concert.—A 
Philharmonic concert with three encores has been, of 
late, a novelty. Let us hope that Monday's, taken 
in conjunction with its predecessor and the next an- 
nounced, at which we are to hear Mendelssohn’s 
* Lobgesang,’ may be accepted as a sign that the good 
days of the Society are not passed beyond recall. 
Mr. Lucas, who held the baton on Monday, takes 
matters much too easily—whence arose more than 
one unpardonable slip in execution ; the Pastoral 
Symphony of Beethoven, the overture to * Oberon’ (en- 
cored), and Bennett's overture to ‘The Naiades,’ were 
played with more spirit than accuracy ; but then, in 
the accompaniments to the songs, we came nearer the 
proper sensibility than is attained when the Concert 
is in certain other hands. The much-talked-of pianist, 
M. Dreyschock, made his first public appearance at 
this Concert. He must be placed, without contest, 
among the most marvellous musical executants whom 
the increased enterprise of the age has produced. 
Before he arrived in England, he was described to us 





as the pianist who “ did in octaves what all others did 





in single notes.” We can only give our readers a 
somewhat more accurate idea of him, by comparison 
with the wonder-players already familiar to them. 
He appears to us to have more execution than Thal- 
berg,—that is, a wider reach of audacity in his spread 
chords, and a superior rapidity and clearness of 
octave passages; the latter, indeed, so consummate, 
as to take away from the miracle the slightest ap- 
pearance of ditliculty. He is more calmly certain in 
his execution than Liszt, and has a new manner of 
producing a vibrating and prolonged tone, which we 
can fancy carried out from his own fantasia-music 
into adagios by the composers of the romantic school 
with good effect. ‘To say that he exhibited on Mon- 
day the charm of Thalberg’s tone, or the fantasy 
of Liszt, would be to deprive them of their indi- 
viduality without giving him praise worth having. 
Power, ranging between the uttermost force and 
the finest delicacy—sensible, rather than sensitive, 
expression— these are the characteristics which 
occur to us the most strongly while endeavouring 
to describe the new performer. The fantasia and 
caprice in which he appeared, are calculated to ex- 
hibit his immense attainments; but we feel more and 
more persuaded, that our public is no longer to be 
surprised by music of this kind at a grand concert: 
and if it be enchanted, it must be by a Chopin's exqui- 
site grace and delicacy. The days of the concerto, 
the accompanied rondo, &c. &c.—are on the return, 
M. Dreyschock was cordially received by the au- 
dience ; the just reward of an unpretending modesty, 
too rare among the possessors of powers so extra- 
ordinary. The other solo was Spohr’s Dramatic 
Violin Concerto, which noble work was played by 
Mr. Blagrove. The singers were Miss Bassano, 
whose voice was unfortunately sharp in the grand 
scena from Weber's ‘Ines di Castro,’ and Madame 
Albertazzi, whose ‘Non piu di fiori’ is a specimen 
of Mozart iced;—curious from its total absence of 
feeling. Yet her voice is lovely, and excellently 
trained, and her reading was careful and respect- 
ful. By way of compensation, however, we had 
Herr Staudigl, in Schubert's ‘ Der Wanderer,’ and 
the military polacca from Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda,’ nei- 
ther of which could be surpassed. The latter, too, 
is one of the best bass songs by its composer,—the 
capital aria for Mephistopheles (from * Faust’) being 
another. This, had we any power to beg or to be- 
speak, should be sung by the incomparable basso at 
some coming concert, “ by desire.” 


Socrery oF Femate Musicians.—The annual 
Concert of this Society was given yesterday week, 
and,—what cannot always be said of such charitable 
meetings,—deserved the patronage it met with, on 
the score of good music as well as of good feeling. 
*L’Allegro ed il Penseroso,’ of Handel, was given 
as before, with a very strong and effective chorus; 
afterwards a miscellaneous act. In both parts of the 
entertainment the female talent of England showed 
itself as advantageously as amiably. Weare not too 
much given to the Mr. Dulcimer style of expression, 
but here was a meeting, in the reporting of which we 
may truly say that our duty is also a pleasure. 


































Her Magesry’s Tueatre.— La Gazza Ladra* 
was revived the evening before last, to the justifica- 
tion of our opinion expressed last week with regard 
to Signor Fornasari, the principal novelty. He over- 
dressed the character, over-acted the part, and under- 
sung the music. This was especially felt throughout 
the concerted pieces in which the opera abounds, 
where his want of finish, and want of precision in 
phrasing, seriously impaired the harmony of the 
several movements. The cast, on the other hand, 
has gained by the reinstatement of an audible con- 
tralto, and with it the charming duet, ‘ Ebben per 
mia memoria,’ for which we have to thank that 
portliest of Pippos, Mdlle. Brambilla, Signor Mario 
was excellent as Gianetto; he is rapidly ripening 
into one of the best éenori of the day. The diver- 
tissements were brilliant. Fanny Elssler danced her 
best, as though she wished to distance the ambition 
of her successor; Mdlle. Cerito did her utmost to 
tempt the public to acquiesce in the substitution. 
The younger danseuse has strikingly improved, as to 
variety and general grace, since she was last in Lon- 
don. Then M. St. Leon, a Hercules among male 
dancers, put in a claim for musician's honours, by 


executing a very difficult violin solo, with a degree of 
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neatness and certainty astonishing from the hands of 
one, whose feet, one might have thought, must have 
engaged a life’s attention. 


Drury Lane.—The new cast of Acis (Mr. Allen), 
Galatea (Miss Novello), and Polyphemus (Herr 
Staudigl), is in every respect advantageous to the 
performance of Handel’s serenata. By the substitu- 
tion of a tenor voice for a contralto, we are per- 
mitted to enjoy the contrasts and effects intended by 
the composer ; while Miss Novello, who, to her credit, 
sings Handel better than Pacini, and is hardly called 
upon to act, made a greater impression on her au- 
dience than she has till now done. One dramatic 
effect, however, is missed by her, which might so 
easily be made, that we cannot but advert to it: this 
is in the delivery of the phrase, 

Must I my Acis still bemoan? 
where the music demands an amount of passion, and 
the situation admits at least of attitude, if not of 
action, far more tragical than those of Miss Novello. 
On the other hand, the subsequent air— 
Heart, thou seat of soft delight ! 

was beautifully sung; the close being given with a 
soothing delicacy, to which the sweetest of sweet 
voices lent itself most kindly. But the best thing 
in the new performance is the Cyclops of Herr Stau- 
digl. It has one fault, that of being too genial. Who 
could hear the Ogre sing so charmingly and cheerily, 
and witness the hearty activity of his gigantic move- 
ments, feeling the while that horror of his * hideous 
love,” which it was the intent of Gay and Handel to 
inspire? While he was before us we thought of 
nothing so much as one of the gentle and good- 
humoured giants of a German faéry tale, whose power 
and kindlinessisabused by some saucy, selfish daughter 
of Earth! Nor could his menacing gesture, even when 
he hurled the rock at Acis, make us believe that fatal 
mischief was meant thereby. But never was the 
music of Handel so given: the voice, the style, the 
feeling were all there: while the diction of the text, 
strange to say, was clear, appropriate, and surprisingly 
free from foreign accent. ‘The town will flock to see 
the new Polypheme: and our young artists ought to 
be foremost in the crowd, to see what real genius can 
make of as ungracious a part as was ever set down 
to be said or sung. Mr. Hudson surprised us agree- 
ably as Damon; his voice is so pleasant as to be 
worth further cultivation ; as it is, he is a meritorious 
second tenor for any English operatic corps. 











M ISCELLANEA 
May 3, 1843. 


Monetary and Metrical Systems—I have read with great 
pleasure the letters in the Atheneum, of the 22nd and 29th 
ultimo, on the proposed change in our Monetary and Metri- 
cal Systems, a subject to which I trust a recent article in the 
Edinburgh Review, and these letters of your correspondents, 
will draw the attention of every thinking man in the king- 
dom. A. B. G.’s admirable exposition of the limitations 
of the powers of a Government to effect changes, is sufficient 
to lead to a controversy on a subject very different from 
that of money, weights, and measures: applying it, how- 
ever, as he does, to the matter now under consideration, it 
affords a valuable hint to our legislators, and to all who 
have schemes to propose in connexion with this interesting 
and important subject. As your corr dents seem 


culty, since the equality of the tenth and threepence, five 
cents and three halfpence, &c. would be easily understood 
and remembered by every one. By taking the pound sterling 
as the standard unit, we might retain the present gold and 
silver coinage ; but in the smaller divisions we meet with a 
serious difficulty, it being impossible to represent the one- 
hundredth part of a pound by any coin or coins now in use: 
continuing the subdivision a step further, we arrive at the 
one-thousandth part of the pound, or six twenty-fifth parts 
of the penny, a sum of the precise value of which few 
persons, whose purchases are made in small quantities, would 
be able to form a correct notion. The decimal division of 
the shilling presents similar difficulties, as the inconveni- 
ence arising from such a system would be almost entirely 
confined to persons the most unlikely to possess accurate 
information on such subjects——I am, &c. H. 


Lotteries and Little-Goes.—The gambling mania is 
still spreading far and fast,and there has been what the 
Polypicnic projectors call a further “ extension of the 
principle” of the Art-Unions, By-the-bye we wish 
the subscribers to this Polypicnic gamble would 
address their angry letters to the managers, and not 
to us. Why are we to be troubled because the 
drawing has been deferred till the Exhibitions will be 
over? 

Musical Novelty.—Tombola Concerts, on the principle of 
the Art-Union, and designed for the encouragement of the 
Musical Profession.—It is proposed to give a series of three 
Soirées Musicales, the first to take place at the Queen’s 
Concert Room, Hanover-square, on Tuesday, » at 
eight o'clock. In addition to the amusements of the evening, 
a gratuitous Distribution of Chances for the following 
Prizes will be made:—A splendid Grand Piano, value 120 
guineas; a beautiful rosewood Cabinet Piano, value 75 
guineas ; and a handsome Cottage Piano, value 50 guineas, 
to be selected from the stock of one of the first makers; 
with more than 500 other musical objects. Half-guinea 
tickets for the concert will confer one chance, and guinea 
tickets (for reserved seats) two chances; which may be had 
at, &e. 

The following circular has been forwarded to us 
from Falmouth— 

Victoria I. &c., to the people of this our Ancient Borough 
of Helston and its vicinity, Greeting, &c. Now be it known 
to all, W. J. N. Penaluna, Confectioner, &c., hath established 
in honour of this festive day a most enticing Flora Bazaar, 
replete with most choice Viands, Cakes, Bon-bons, and things 
of virti and curiosity, and I do hereby will and invite each 
and all of you to visit the same, and try your chance in the 

‘lora Distribution, on the principle of the Art-Union. 

Another Comet.—M. Victor Mauvais,an astronomer 
attached to the Paris Observatory, made the discovery, 
on Wednesday the 3rd instant, of a telescopic comet 


+ on the limits of the constellations the Swan and Pe- 


gasus. It is a feeble nebulosity, of an oval shape, 
and about three minutes diameter, with a sensible 
condensation of light towards the centre. It was seen 
by Sir J. South at Kensington on the 10th, 


Police Portraits.—In the review of the translation of the 
Chinese tale ‘The Rambles of the Emperor Ching Tih in 
Kéang Nan’ (ante, p.429) you state that you do not recollect 
to have seen the ‘ Pictorial Proscription’ mentioned in that 
taleas aregular resource usual in the search after all escaped 
criminals, in any of the works on the customs of the Chinese. 
May I beg torefer you to the second volume of Lieut. Burnes’s 
‘ Travels in Bokhara,’ p. 233, where he adverts to that custom 
of the Chinese police on the Yarkand Frontier. A servant 
of his, a native of Tibet or Bokhara, while in Yarkand, had 
come under the suspicion of the Chinese authorities and 
suffered three months imprisonment in consequence. Pre- 
vious to his release, they had his likeness taken, several 
copies of which, after he was conducted out of the empire, 
were transmitted to the frontier towns with these instruc- 
tions, ‘‘ Should this person appear in China, his head is the 
Emperor's, his property yours.” Lieut. Burnes says it is 





desirous of promoting amicable discussion, I hope to be 
allowed to propose a plan by which I think the decimal divi- 
sion of the coinage may be introduced without difficulty or 
inconvenience. The Commissioners seem disposed to take 
the pound sterling as the standard unit; but I would sug- 
gest the propriety of taking a smaller coin, say the half- 
crown, and dividing it decimally, by which plan many of 
the objections to the proposed measure are avoided. 
If, instead of the silver fourpence, a coin of the value 
of threepence had been issued, a first and important 
step would have been taken towards the introduction of the 
change in our monetary system. An issue of gold and 
silver coins equivalent in value to those now in circulation, 
altered in name and properly marked, as your correspon- 
dent B. has suggested, would prevent inconvenience even 
to the smallest trader, and it would only remain for the 
Government to issue copper coins similarly subdivided. To 
render the matter more clear, it may not be amiss to give a 
table of the values of the principal coins according to this 
arrangement (the names might easily be formed to suit the 
tastes and habits of the people; for the sake of simplicity I 
have adopted those which naturally suggest themselves in 
the consideration of ny subject) :— 
d. 


1 Unit .. 2 6 

1Tenth.... 0 3 

1Cent .... 0 0.3 
To which might perhaps be added the mite, or half-cent, in 
value, three-fifths of the present farthing. By this arrange- 
ment, the sovereign, half-sovereign, crown, half-crown, shil- 
ling, and sixpence, would retain their utility, as representa- 
tives of multiples or partsof the standard unit. The in troduc- 
tion of a new copper coinage would present no serious diffi- 


of the present coinage. 





dless to remark that he never again went to Yarkand. 
Liverpool, May 8, 1843. *—* A Subscriber. 
Orange Wine.-—A Spanish journal states that, in 
consequence of the abundance of the growth of oranges 
in the south of Spain, and the difficulty of disposing of 
them, several of the growers convert them into wine, 
which is said to be of a delicious quality, and resemb- 
ling much in flavour the wine of Madeira. Thejuice is 
pressed, and left to ferment, in the same way as that 
of the grape, after which it is put into casks, without 
the admixture of either alcohol or water. 


Double Staircase. Dorchester, May 2, 1843. 
In reference to Mr. Ferrey’s account of the decayed old 
double staircase in Tamworth Church (ante, p. 342) which 
is supposed to be a solitary instance of this kind of staircase 
in England, I have met with the following description of a 
similar one in ‘Savage’s History of Wressle Castle,’ near 
Howden, in Yorkshire, the ancient seat of the Earls of 
Northumberland.—‘* In the principal chamber (of that 
Castle) are two beautiful small staircases, of very singular 
contrivance, with octagonal screens, embattled at the top, 
and covered with bold sculpture, containing double flights 
of stairs, winding round each other, after the design of Pal- 
ladio.—This double staircase was unfortunately consumed 
in the great fire which happened at Wressle Castle, Feb. 19, 
1796, which also consumed the ancient chapel of the Percys, 
and the parish registers.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 8. E. H. 





To ConrESPONDENTS.—W. H. J.—Anti-Art-Union—E.P.— 
E.—J. H.—E. F.—A. G.—W.C, B.—An Objector to Lotteries 
—received, 
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1842. 





Ace 





Age | oun 
pe AS | Assured. payable. 


20 £1000 £100 010 "£87 3 33 e187 41 
1000 04 3 0 8! 
40 1000 13 ni 
50 1000 14228 8 
60 1000 186 17 2 21516 8 1432 1310 
Edinburgh, 4th May, 1843. G. L. FINLAY. Manager. 
ae a WM. DICKSON, Secretary. 


ORPORATION of the LONDON ASSUR- 
ANCE. Bota behed b Revel artes, A.D.1 
FOR FIRE, ND M RINE ASSURANCES. 
Offices, 19, Biechin. a we ornbil and 10, Regent-street. 
John ¢ a Powell, ;, Governor. 
Abel Chapman, Esq., 
Lestock Peach Wilken, he a Deputy Governor. 
irectors. 
Robert Allen, Es: Richard Drew, Esq. 
zohan A. Arbuthnot, Esq. John Furse, Esq. 
George Barnes, Ed win Gower, 
Beory Blanshard. 
lhe Watson Borradsile, Esq. 


Bonus in Sum now 


1835. 








iq. 
Samuel Gregson, Esq. 
Edward Harnase. Esq. 

teeter ie Esq. 
Henry Cayley, Es 


Robert Kin le 
William Kins, Esq. 

Aaron Chapman, Esq. M.P. John . Esq. 
Robert ibapmnan. Rig, M. 
Charles Crawley, Esq Esq. John Ree 
John Deffell, Daniel Stephenson, Esq. 
James Dowie, Esq. Thomas Weeding, Esq. 

Persons effecting Lite Assurances with this Corporation have 
the choice of two plan 

The one entitling them to an annual abatement of premium 
after five years’ paymen 

‘The other at a lower fixed rate without abatement. 

The leading features which distinguish ok cae of these plans 
from those of other Life Assurance offices th 

The guarantee of the Corporation for the fail payment of the 
sums assure full 

Annual abatements of premium, commencing after five 
years zm en 

‘Total a Race of partnership of any kind whatever: 

Absolute exemption from the possibility of being called upon 
to contribute towards making good any La ol 

And freedom from all charges of managem fi 

ear 1843 0 . a policies of 4-4 
ve plans, was 3i/. 10s 


George Prob ~ Esq. 


The abatement of premium for the 
years’ standing, under the first of the a 

r cent. 
Pat may be here sufficient to state, as an example, that under 
the above system a person having effected a polic - or aw 
the Ist of January, 1838, at an annual premium of 100/ “4 
= Ist of Sameaey 1843, only the sum of 63/. 9s. 10d. to os) 
that year’s prem 

The fature annual ‘abatement wast vary cgoanting to the suc 
cess of this branch of the Corporation's busin 

mJ the Fire Department assurances are effected at the lowest 


TeAttendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both Offices, where 

prospectuses and every Anfocmation! may be srtsioré. og mA 

Superintendent Lot the Opes | in 9 creat 

ir gents, are desirous artrmined nines em 
Bat gated coat Eaanaoa Wale 





inca 


din 
rison, 


N LIFE LIFE 
ird-street, 

ted, upona 
articipation 
ate or de. 
ty by indi. 


Passer 
yage. 
ecre! 


ne obtained 
ity. 


E COM. 
ict of Par. 


INDON, 


resents to 
. ne = 


all weal 
pany 


mong those 
rally contrie 


ie Com; 


y nO unjust 


h, on 
onsideeale 


parties mey 


} aw 
art eigen. 
‘or Life. 


132 13.10 


Manager. 
‘Secretary. 


ASSUR- 
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‘TAMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
F ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors. 
Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Cosine. 
=, ‘Fuller, Esq. Deput; me Chairma 
Fast Bowden. Elliot Machaghten, E ad 
Kecnder C Chichester, Esa. Joshua Prinsep, Esa 
fiward Le —— Major  Willock: K ts, 
CAPITAL 500,000/. 
The objects of Life Assurance may be accom - aaa at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with secu 
Examples of Life Assurance for \001. 
Age. 30 40 | 50 | 60 
1 & 4. 4) £ 5. 4 £. s.d. 4-4 
paar |4 44 30 449/62 
Endowments for fotpge hd gxisting children, and dente 
of ali kinds are granted by thi 4 
The usual Pncneong wl allowed to Solicitors and others, an 
= JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and AN- 
NUITY OFFICE, No. 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. Established January, 1819. 
reetings James Rivett Carnac, Bart. Rook Cliff, Lymington. 
t—Geo. Forbes, Esq. 9, Fitzroy-square. 
With Twelve Directors. 

FACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to 
suit the views and means of every class of insurers. Premiums 
are received yearly, balf-yeeriz, or Quarter. or upon an in- 
creasing or decressing scale. ‘The insured for life participate 
bi tenially in the profits realized. A liberal commission is 

allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 

N.B. Agents are wanted in towns ae! none have yet been 
appointed. 


OUNTAINS, VASES, TAZZAS, FIGURES, 
&c. in Marble, "artificial Stone, and Par 's Cement, to 

be seen at WYATT, PARKER & CO.’S Wales Holland- 
street. Surrey foot of Blackfriars brid Also, a large Collec- 
tion of Chimney Shafts, Pedestals,Capita s,Consoles, Trusses, &c. 











RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 
B ANNUITY, and peaowweans COMPANY, 5, White- 
Old Jewry, on 
ball and ie George Staunton, Bart. M.P. President. 
Sir — Cometes, | — = ident 
les Forbes, Esq ur Helps, 5 
Soere Mock killop, Esq. bomas E. Henin, Esq. 
J. Phillimore, ea. D.C.L. Robert J. ine ice. Mi cident). 
» Es 3. Bickne q. 
— Ba nk ers—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Ogle & Younghusband. 
culiar advantages offered by this Company a 
Ist. The Prat where the assurance is for rae one- half of the pre- 
miums may remain unpaid for seven 
god. A Table peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the pre- 
miams commencing very low, and varying every three years. 
Ist period| 2d period| 3d period| 4th period | Remainder 
Age. | of 3years.| of 3 years.| of3 years.| of 3 years.| of Life. 


miits7i1187it A BAR SE ARLO. 

For Survivorship Annuities, on a princi culiar to 
tr Office, avoiding the loss of the premium ncipie if the party 
does not survive to take the annuity. = 

Every Fg pa may be obtained at the Offices, at White- 
hail, and 





‘The usual Commission to Solicitors and Age 
GEO. BICKNELL, Resident. Director. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Wgterion-siase, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among a Assured. 
Errol lonorary Tresiden 
r rend 
ml ofCourtown Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and "Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbur Lo 


rd Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 
Directors—Jas. my = hy al 
- ang | ag Castro, 
Samuel Anderson 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. IF. Charles spam. Esa a 
w. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
uM ‘Lennox Boyd, Esq. nell 32 Ritchie, a 
4. 


H. Thomson, 
Charles Dewtes, Esq. 
Seer: —Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, y, established by Act of a ne DG affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
184, In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 

rannum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 
fed insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for the 

t five years, where the Insurance is for ife. 

The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 

bom bef the Company in March, 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 


Sum added to Policy. 
£136 13 4 
80 0 0 





Charles ( Cr ra ao 


‘Time Assured. 
6 Years 10 Months 
1000 4 Years 

1000 3 b aay 6 0 : 

1000 1 Ye 20 0 
Every a will iho afforded Ly gpryication to the Resi- 
dent Directors. Edward Boyd coe, Lennox Boyd, Ksq., 
=: oo-place, Pa Pat Mall, sLooden. 

homso: 48, Berners-street, 

ann at hy Office daily, about hhaltepost ‘Teo o'clock. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Thr orton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Kee of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esa. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Sashiel = 
Edward Bates, Esq. fs 


bes i Bag Esq. 


sum v Assured: 
£1000 





Thomas Kelly, 
poreesioh Pilcher, E 
Bg. . MP. u° — ig tage 

‘ump! ery, ewis Pococ 

Lord 3 ta of Londo 

Physician—Dr. , oa 2, Finsbury-square 
Surgeon— WV. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's- place, ‘Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—-Professor Hall, of King’s College. 

Advantages of t a4 Argus Life Assurance Sompany. 
ates of Premiums. 

In addition to the pacheene-—b Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the ag = 4 S Income of nearly 60,000. per 
aonum, yearl ing Assurance Fund 

invested in Government ‘ond other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


pai 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
;ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently — prospect of a {periodical te of profits. 


ual Premium to Assure 
Age. | For Fay Wear. For Seven ody Iw hole Term. 
> £017 £ £111 10 


lesex 





169 2 * 10 
119 10° 4 011 
317 0 6 010 
itd of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
- COlnp, int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
e without notice. 
‘or advances of money.as security for debts, or 
provision for a family, when the least present, outlay is 
= € varied an com rehensive Tables of the Argus 
A hoard of Dheetcee Oak ee ae ee eae 
ii 
* en oo a BATES sii s Director. ‘ 
ES, nt . 
4 Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents, 


oes 





OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN FILTER 
INKSTAND.—Great improvement has recently been 
made in the manufacture of this article. The Patentees can 
with | confidence recommend it as complete for general use, 
d with a y in its action. Perry 
& Co. take this opportunity to announce that they will reper 
any of their Inkstands, without charge; or, if preferred, will 
apply the present improved principle to any of their preceding 
sorts at 2s. b. N.B. All Inkstands Teturned for above 
iy aa must be sent carriage-free.—PER RYIAN. Rime 
NK. This Ink has a flowing property peculiar to itself, and 
gees not corset etallic Pens as other Inks. In ttles, 
ls., and 2s,each. Also, in POWDER, 6d. and 1s. per Packet. 
Sold by ait Stationers. &e. throughout the Empire, 
Manufactory, 37, Rea jon-square, London. 


LECTRO-PLATEDand GILT ARTICLES.— 

ELKINGTON & Co., Patentees, beg to announce, that to 

meet t tee increasing demand for - manufacture, they have 

OPENED an ESTABLISHMENT a 

No, 22, REGENT-STREET (CORNER of JERMYN-STREET), 

= hd every variety of articles for the Sideboard, Dinner, Des- 

sert, and Breakfast Tables may be ins; pereee. hey have alsoa 
similar ceneaynont at their Cit b 











potas shm 
MOORGATE.ST REET, CITY. 
where they b haves MANUPACTORY for PLATING and GILD- 
ING, RE-PLATING and RE-GILDI NG, ARTICLES of every 
description. and of ALL METALS. 
With reference to articles of their manufacture, the Patentees 
beg to state, that they differ from all goods hitherto om red as 
*plated goods,’ or Treaties for silver,” reins made in the 
same manner as SOLID SILVER, from which they cannot be 
known, and being also ee of a hard white metal, strongly 
coated with silver, by the Electro process. 
Silver articles of every kind or pattern exactly copied. 
Every article made by the Patentees or under their licence 
bears their stamp (E. & Co. below a crown). 


ARM WEATHER.—Ease and Comfort for 
Feet.—HALL & CO. Wellin ton-street, Strand, 

London, sole Patentees of the PANNU RIUM, or Leather 
Cloth Boots and Shoes. These articles yu. borne the test and 
received the approbation of all who have worn them. Such as 
are troubled with corns. baaiow. gout, or tenderness of feet 
from any other cause, will find them the softest and most com- 
fortable ever invented; they never draw the feet or get bard, 
and for warm climates they are found easier and more durable 
than any other kind of shoes; they resemble the finest leather, 
and are cleaned with common blacking. Their Elastic Spring 
Boots are worthy attention ; they supersede lacing and button- 
ing, and effectually aunt the ankle. The material sold by 
the yard in A any ary Rt respectable boot and Boos 

aker uppo —The much- cnpeores | ro Lt 

INDIAN-RUS SS pre tight, , durable, ard 














caly 
BLE WA TERE ROOT 


w Cloaks, w » from 18s. 
men’s Dresses, comprising Cape, Overalls, and Epo. § 
whole can be n compris convenience in the pocke 
FRAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS, 
F. BIELEFELD begs to call the attention 


of Artits, EES. apptos &c. to his numerous assortment 
of Pict URE-FRAMES, 








ceedingly attractive, ‘and are in reality as much so as if they had 
passed thr the hands of the carver, and been produced at 
about ten times the expense. They have a Ger gage and sharp- 


STONE-COLOURED CEMENT. 
ELIX AUSTIN, of the New Road, Regent’s 


ark, begs to inform Architects, Builders, Plasterers, &e. 
that during the process of manufacturing a very superior com- 
position which has greatly improved his well-known Artificial 

tone Ornaments, he has succeeded in making an excellent 
STONE-COLOURED_ CEMENT, adapted to building, more 
especially for facing brick ve ‘and sopeisins seen ed_ stone 
work, which he can supply r bushel, is Manu- 
factory, near the Thames” tunnel, Rotherhithe. 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority the 

Queen's Own), in the illustrated Chinese Boxes, are 
now in course of delivery to the trade. The needles have large 
eyes, are easily threade: (sven by blind persons), and have im- 
proved points, temper, and finish. Each paper is labelled with 
a likeness of Her Majesty or H.R.H. Prince Albert, in relief, on 
coloured grounds. Kvery quality of needles, fish-hooks, hooks 
and eyes, steel pens, &c. for shipping. ‘These needles or pens 
for the home trade are sent free by aoe by any respectable 
dealer, on receipt of thirteen penny stamps for every shilling 
value. alker, Senatestaver to the Queen, 20, Maiden-lane, 
Wood-street, Londo 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
do not require snaffing ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle; the fame i is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or deleterious matter i is used in the manufacture. Price per 
lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, agent for exportation, 21}, Bread-street, 
City, and by Slodden & Stocking, 42, High-street, Marylebone t 3 
W. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, Blandford- square ; Evans, 
Italian warehouse, Greenwich; John Hawkins, grocer, High- 
street, W alter hapel; George Hawley, rocer, Biield-atreet, 
oxton ; Game, Fish-street-bill ; ain, grocer, Bethnal- 
green- eoed iG. Ii. Hudson, 229, Black (riars. road; C, H. Nicholas, 
19, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth; and at the manufactory, Old 
Bargehouse, Christchurch. Surrey. 


COMPOSITION FOR Surine WITH Freel PENS. 

PHENS’ WRITING FLUID 

HESE COMPOSITIONS, which have so re- 

markably extended the use of the STEEL PEN, are 

brought to very great perfection, being more easy to write with, 

more durable, and in ever, CS - veateremte to the ordinary 

Iok. In warm climates. ecome csenatial. Thez 

NSTANTANEOUS BLAC CK INK—A BLU 

ID, changing to an jntepse Black ~~ L s 5 ENT UN- 
CHANGEABLE BLUE FLU ps. remaining a deep Blue colour 
-—A pts ary § Pence the common character, but 
more fluid—A SUPERIOR C AMINE R ED for Contrast Writing 
—A CA RDONACEOUS RECORD ike unchangeable by any 
Chemical Agent—Also, a new kind of MARKING INK for 
Linen; and Inkholders adapted for preserving Ink from Evapor- 
ation and Dust. Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for writing 
from, are prepared, which will enable those who may wish to 
try cither of these articles to do so ata small expense. Pre- 
pared by HENRY STEPHENS, the Inventor, 54, Stamford- 
street, Blackfriars. road, ndon; and sold by Stationers and 
Booksellers.— These unchangeable Blue Fluids are Patent 
Articles; the public are therefore cautioned against imitations, 
weied are eniringement s; to sell or use which is illegal. 

TEPHE ELECT STEEL PENS.—The atmost possible 
ont having been bestowed upon the manufacture of these ar- 
ticles so as to procure the highest finish, they can be confidently 
recommenced both for flexibility and durability. 


BA & PERRIN'S * WORCESTERSHIRE 
AUCE,’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 

the C hey —The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction. been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged goat, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;” 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, grocers, and 
others may be supplied by hee agents—Messrs. Barclay & 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 
ney; Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Soutbampton-row ; and by the 
bs holesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
me terms as at their W arebiuee at Worcester.—Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at ls. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietor’ 8 stamp. p the cork of every bottle. 


YFE’S PATENT HERMETICALLY- 
SEALED COMMODE PAIL.—The superiority of this in- 
valuable article for the a room is best apestes, 7 its havin, 
passed inspection by Sir W. Burnet. the head e medica 
department at Somerset House, and been odepeed i the Royal 
Naval and Military Hospitals. cuees, wuh its maneomne | seat 
and earthen pan, forming a let ight, inod ight- 
table, 1. Gs. 5 in a handsome Fepenned | vey Ol. "4s. ;inan shepent 
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ness we have seldom or never seen 
. Union. 


F. B. has just published a New Tariff of the Papier Maché 
sae PPpstyeted with Sketches of the various Patterns, &c., 
which will be immediately forwarded to order on receipt of six 
post-oflice stamps.— Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and Cleaning them in the most effectual 
and "entpasedinany manner, a s famous for the hairs not 
one loose—is. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising and suc- 
cessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
cnn re and destructive bleaching, and securing the 
fen nuine Sm Tk Sponge. on at METCALFE’S 
Sole "Pstablis ment, 130 B, Oxford- str 
CauTion—Beware of the words “ = Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some houses. 


ATCH ES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 

r Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty (Esta- 

blished Is. ona 3, BIRCHIN- LANE. The la —  peseement 
of fine Second-hand Watches of any house in the 
most eminent makers—many nearly equal to agen mi A ittle 
above half their original cost, all of which W. nm warrant. 
They consist of fine Repeaters, Dup' — Lever, and Horizontal 
Escapements, a!l of superior manu . New Watches of the 
most Cay pecan upon the ieciole of their Chronometers, 
to which the Government awarded the prizes three years in suc- 
cession, with compamneticn balances to counteract the variations 
of temperature. Also a large assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horizontal Watches, for and Gentlemen, at considerably 
reduced prices. Old yy taken in 1-49 he most 


prem: 
pairing depart t. 
is Webster & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, 

















sont only at Fyfe's Scientific Repository, 26, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden. Orders from the country, with a reference in 
London, immediately attended to. 


UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is the original of the now numerous concentrated pre- 
parations of the kind. A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with 
water, makes half a pint of the compound decoction, of the 
same strength and composition as that ordered by the British 
Pharmacopeias. Itis prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, 
scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also 
has been found extremely useful in chronic rheumatism, in se- 
condary symptoms, and after an improper use of mercury. 
Prepared and sold in pint bottles 20s., half-pints 10s., and 
quarter-pints 5s. 6d., by Thomas Butler, Chemist. 4, ¢ ‘heapside, 
(corner of St. Pau.s Churchyard.) London ; and may he ob- 
tained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Davenport & Co. Water- 
Brora” Edinburgh; or, by order, through any respectable 
a da 
*, 4, Cheapside, the corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
No“ ... xion with any other establishment of the same name. 


OWLANDS MACASSAR OIL, under the 
ial Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the the 
Royal F ‘amily, and the several Courts of Gereve— Tt his 

acquired celebrity for its truly extraordinary efficac 
fecundity in nourishing, preserving. and beautifying the uman 
Hair. It imparts an add ditional vigour to the roots, together 
with a glossy aa rere and a beautiful tendency to curl. For 
inducing an accelerated growth of Whiskers or Moustaches, the 
Macassar is unfailing in its stimulative operation. In refer- 
ence even to the Hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is 
found attended with the Dagplest effects.—Mild, invigorating, 
stimulative, and_purifying, materially assists in ispelling 

scurf or d 4 — renders supererogatory the use of t' 
fine-comb. Pric: Sey roma soqeal to four small) 

. 6d., and do tuble t that size 2is. pe : 
CAUTION.—Ask for * Ow CAND’ 8 MAC ASSAR OIL,’ and 
see that those words are on t rapper. as much pernicious 
trash is now offered to se as ACASSAR OIL" by Per- 


Mond by the icocisens. _ & Son, 20, Hattons 
garden, cad by Chemists ez and \perfamers, 
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This da day is is : published, is in feap. P. BV; DE price 5s, handsomely bound 


OMESTIC VERSES by DELTA. 
m. Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, 
and 22. Pall Mall, London. 


Just published, in demy 8vo., price 12s. cleth, 


ODERN PAINTERS: their superiority i 
the Art of Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Mostors 
te roved by examples of the True, the Beautiful, and the Intel- 
ee from the Works of Modern Artists, especially from those 
. W. Torner, Esq., R.A. By a Graduate of Oxford. 
London: Smith, kK ider, rf Cc 0. 65, » Cornhill. 


NEW WORK ON ARCHITECTURE. 

In small 8vo. (with illustrative Woodcuts), price 4s. 6d. 
NT ELINOR’S LECTURES on ARCHI- 
TECTURE: addressed to the LADIES of ENGLAND. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- place. 





Just published, post 8vo. 15th ‘edition, price 9s. cloth, 
LLUSTRATIONS OF’ MASONRY. 
By the late W. PRESTON, Esq., Past Master of the Lodge 
of Antiquity, acting by immemorial constitution. With Ad 
tions, and copious Notes, by GEORGE OLIVER, Vicar of Clee, 
P.G.C, for the County of Lincoln, &c. 
Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
a his day is published, ae 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
RINCIPI A: a Series of Essays on the Prin- 
ciples of Evil manifesting themselves in these last ‘Times 
in Religion, Philosophy, and Politics. 
By 8S. R. BOSANQUET, Esq. 
London: James Burns. 17, Pertman-street. 
Just published, sinetented be 20 W mor Engravings, in small 
bv ce 6s 
r[HOUGHTS on the MENTAL FUNCTIONS; 
ving an Attempt to treat Metaphysics as a Branch of 
the Physio ogy of the Nervous System. Par 
‘To the work are appended, Notes on Molecularity ; mn the 
Physical Constitution of Gaseous Fluids. anda Theory of Heat, 
Oliver & Boyd, Ptubureh 3 Simpkin, | warshalt & Co. London. * 
0. price l5s.— 
RINCIPLES. of POLI ICAL ECONOMY. 
By J. R. M‘CULLOC H Saas A new edition, corrected 
and enlarged throughout. A 
Smith's Wealth of a M‘Culloch’s Edition, 
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